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No Rudder 


THE OPENING LINES of Andre Obey’s play, Noah, at the University 
of Washington’s Drama Department’s Show Boat Theater, made us 
wonder. What kind of play is this going to be? Are they going to make 
fun of our faith in God? 

Noah was putting the finishing touches on the ark. He wants to know 
from God whether he should put a rudder on it. No rudder? That’s a 
puzzler. And he sits down to muse upon it. No rudder! Winds, waves, 
tempests, storms, but no rudder. Weil, if God says there needs to be no 
rudder, that is the answer, and Noah will sail without. 

Throughout the play, when the unbelieving villagers attack him as a 
sorcerer and a crank, Noah calmly asserts his faith in God. When his 
son, Ham, ridicules him, and the other young people are provoked with 
him, he turns to the Lord for guidance, because he can’t see the end 
either. And it is this faith which is finally justified by God’s promise in 
the rainbow. 

In every Christian’s experience there are times of testing, when we 
have no other recourse but to trust God. Rudder or no rudder, health or 
sickness, joy or sorrow—in such times we need the faith of Noah. 

EDWIN BRACHER 
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Great new fact 

From the beginning Christians had been 
great travelers. Paul the apostle held the 
early congregations together by incessant 
voyaging on risky sailing vessels around 
the Mediterranean shores. This month the 
twentieth-century churchmen had trav- 
eled 300 miles an hour in four-motor 
planes to get together for a conference in 
England. 

Seventy-four of the 90 central com- 
mittee members of the World Council of 
Churches were in Chichester last week. 
They had come from America, Asia, and 
western and eastern Europe. At Chi- 
chester they found that the churches of 
the world—with the exception of the Ro- 
man Catholic and Russian Orthodox— 
had been working together faithfully and 
energetically during the first year of ex- 
istence of the World Council. 

The second assembly of the World 
Council—to be held in the United States 
in 1953—-was already in the planning 
stage. It might be held at Duke Univer- 
sity in North Carolina, the planners 
thought. 

The king and queen of Great Britain 
were prompt to show hospitality for the 
world churchmen gathering in England. 
In London they welcomed early arrivals 
from eight countries, including Dr. Frank- 
lin Clark Fry of the U.S.A., Dr. Michio 
Kosaki of Japan, Dr. V. E. Devadutt of 
India. 


Time off for Michelfelder 

Most of the last four years Dr. S. C. 
Michelfelder has spent at Lutheran World 
Federation headquarters in Switzerland. 
With a skilled, steady hand he has directed 
the federation’s expanding work. Early in 
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August Dr. Michelfelder will return to the 
United States for two months of rest. 

Climax of the year’s work of the Lu- 
theran World Federation will be the meet- 
ing this week in Oxford, England, of its 
executive committee. Church reconstruc- 
tion problems in Europe, Asia, and Africa 
will be reviewed. The Federation now 
has a field staff of 130 full-time workers 
in Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Finland, Italy, Palestine, and elsewhere. 

The Federation had a few small rooms 
for its offices at the World Council head- 
quarters in Geneva when it began its post- 
war reconstruction job in 1945. Last 
month it was using a 13-room building 
for an executive staff busy with a world- 
wide task. 

Dr. Igor Bella, the Federation’s repre- 
sentative in Czechoslovakia, was back in 
the United States in July for a brief rest. 
He had been assigned to return to his post 
in Bratislava in early autumn. 


Escaped in time 

Most of the Lutheran refugees in DP 
camps in western Europe came there from 
the little countries along the Baltic: 
Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania. They escaped 
as Russians moved in to annex these lands 
to the Soviet Union. 

Not much news gets to the western 
world from these Baltic states since the 
iron curtain came down. A few refugees 
get across the border now and then. An 
occasional letter is smuggled out. 

The news is always bad. “Estonia is 
now a huge forced labor camp with a 
million slaves . . .” says one report. Vig- 
orous and independent people—who 
might cause the Russians trouble—are 
shipped to Siberia. Their places are taken 
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by Russians. Pastors who are in good 
health are put to work in industry and 
agriculture. Only the old and weak are 
allowed to give full time to church work. 
Watchmen at the church doors keep 
track of all who come to services. Their 
names go on the list for the next group of 
people to be summoned to Siberia. 


Churches under the Soviet 

Quietly the Communists had been 
trying to stamp out the influence of Lu- 
theran and Roman Catholic churches in 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania. This has been 
going on since the end of the war. Russia 
fears their educated clergy. 

Lutheran bishop August Pahn was 
among leaders in Estonia who have been 
deported to Siberia, says Svenske Dag- 
bladt, Swedish paper. Bishop Pahn was 


named to his position by the Communist 
authorities in 1944 because of his anti- 
German stand during the war. Tension 
between him and the government had 
been increasing since then. 

In Lithuania, 60 per cent of the Prot- 
estant churches have been closed. In- 
creasing church taxes will probably force 
others out of existence soon, reports Pas- 
tor Mykolas Krupavicius, former head of 
the Christian Democratic party. Krupa- 
vicius is now in exile in Germany. He 
says that over half of the Roman Catholic 
priests have been liquidated. A general 
law prohibits youth of school age from 
attending church services. 


Faith survives 
Christian faith still lives in the Baltic 
states. “Don’t worry about us,” a Chris- 
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Coane OuGuT To BE Happy 
Dr. S. C. Michelfelder and refugee children at camp near Rome. The Lutheran World 
Federation through its Resettlement Service is finding homes for many 
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tian wrote to a friend in Sweden. “In spite 
of all the suffering, Christianity has a 
more powerful hold on the people than 
ever before. It seems that the enemies of 
humanity fear Christian faith more than 
anything else.” 

Since the church cannot exist officially, 
pastors have become mechanics, office 
clerks, laborers, and continue their spir- 
itual work in their spare time without 
being detected by the authorities. There 
are as many Christian marriages, bap- 
tisms, confirmations and burials as before, 
but they are underground. 

A charge of “planned bloody terror” 
to exterminate Latvians, Estonians, and 
Lithuanians in the Baltic states was made 
against Soviet Russia this spring. The 
Council of the Latvian Assembly Center 
at Esslingen, Germany, said Baltic cit- 
izens, “are undergoing a process of moral 
and physical destruction.” 

The Council says Communists are try- 
ing to accomplish their aim by taking 
children away from parents, by forced 
marriages, by moral humiliations, by con- 
tinuous deportations to the Arctic regions, 
by starvation or annihilation in concen- 
tration camps. 

Baptists and Pentecostals have had an 
easier time in the Baltic region than Lu- 
therans or Roman Catholics. Ecumenical 
Press Service reports they have been al- 
lowed to build some meeting-houses. 


More in Sunday school 

Five years ago the Sunday school en- 
rollment of most U.S. Protestant churches 
was at a low ebb and still dropping: fast. 
Wartime conditions were partly to blame. 

Protestant churches became alarmed. 
Most denominations set up a Sunday 
school enlistment program to try to re- 
verse the trend. 

The program has been successful. Fig- 
ures released last month by the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education 
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show an increase of 5,135,577 pupils in 
Protestant Sunday schools between 1945 
and 1948. “The population of continental 
United States has not increased as rapidly 
as the Sunday school enrollment during 
this period,” Miss Helen Spaulding of the 
ICRE Staff said. 

United Lutherans have kept pace. Total 
enrollment in ULC Sunday schools in 
1948 passed 800,000 for the first time in 
10 years. This was a gain of 18,000 over 
1947. The ULC ranks ninth among 
American churches in number of pupils, 
14th in number of schools. 

Methodists had 37,993 schools, 
4,871,983 pupils, the report shows. South- 
ern Baptists with 26,135 schools have 
4,308,374 pupils. 


Roman Catholic figures 

A gain of 2.5 per cent in church en- 
rollment in a year was reported by U.S. 
Roman Catholics this month. Total is 
now 26,718,343. 

Catholics had secured 117,130 of their 
new membership by adult baptism, they 
reported. They had 2,351,604 pupils in 
7,777 elementary parochial schools. They 
operate 288 universities and colleges. 

A Vatican City report last month esti- 
mated the world Roman Catholic mem- 
bership at 338,250,000—more than half 
of it in Europe. 


Bremer is secretary 

To the staff of the ULC Board of Edu- 
cation on Sept. 1 will come Dr. David H. 
Bremer. He secured his Ph.D. degree at 
Boston University last month in the field 
of psychology, after specializing in coun- 
seling. 

One of Dr. Bremer’s chief duties will 
be to aid colleges and seminaries in de- 
veloping their programs of personal coun- 
seling of their students. Dr. Bremer is a 
graduate of Wittenberg College and the 
Chicago Lutheran Seminary. 
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New newspaper 

A weekly Protestant newspaper pro- 
posed for the United States had a name 
this month: the Protestant World. All it 
needed now was $650,000 before it could 

start publication. This amount could be 
raised by the end of 1949, its promoters 
believed. 

Chairman of the 50-member board of 
managers of the new paper is Dr. Clar- 
ence C. Stoughton, president-elect of Wit- 
tenberg College. 

The new paper is scheduled to take 
over the Protestant Voice, published in 
Fort Wayne, Ind. Sharp opposition to 
locating the offices of the new paper in 
New York City developed at a June 
meeting of the directors of the proposed 
paper. A middle-western headquarters 
would be better, some contended. Back- 
ers of the paper were incorporated last 
month in Missouri under the name of 
“Protestant Publishing Corporation.” 
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Bishop is president 

The Synod of the Northwest elected the Rev. 
Paul E. Bishop as its president at a special meet- 
ing in Minneapolis on July 6. Pastor Bishop of 
Bay Shore Church, Milwaukee, was elected on 
the sixth ballot. 

The president-elect will take office full-time 
on Jan. |. Until then he will give part-time to 
executive work of the synod, and continue as 
pastor of the Bay Shore congregation which is 
in the midst of a $350,000 church construction 
project. 


America in midsummer 

q A Roman Catholic priest and three 
members of his congregation were ar- 
rested in Peoria, Ill., this month when 
St. Brigid’s Church was raided during a 
bingo game. Bingo is illegal in Illinois. 
An open war on gambling has been de- 
clared. 

| Mrs. Marianne Lynch, a Roman 
Catholic, divorced her husband, a Prot- 
estant, and married Rubin Teitelbaum, 
a Jew. Her four children remained with 
their father according to a court award 
until last Christmas, when their grand- 
mother loaded them on a plane, brought 
them to their mother in New York, where 
they were baptized as Roman Catholics. 
Two children born to the Teitelbaums are 
being brought up in the Jewish faith. 

“We're getting along fine, eight of us, 
Catholics and Jews .. .” said Father 
Teitelbaum. Judge Benjamin F. Schreiber 
wasn’t satisfied with the disregard of the 
court order. Last month he commanded 
that the four Lynch children be returned 
immediately to their Protestant father in 
California. 

| Each member of St. Jude’s Episcopal 
Church in Burbank, Calif., is joining the 
“Hundred Hour Club”—will contribute 
100 hours of volunteer time in construc- 
tion of their congregation’s new church. 
Each will mark a time card. Women will 
put in their time supplying sandwiches 
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and drinks to the men at work. 

A Baptist pastor in Seabord, N. C., 
signed up a Negro boy as a pitcher on his 
sandlot baseball team. He got an anony- 
mous telephone call warning him to re- 
sign from his church and leave town. 
Members of his congregation told him 
to pay no attention to the call, keep on 
being their pastor, and keep the Negro 
on the team. 

§ In Albuquerque, N. M., pastors and 
members of their congregations picketed 
a theater showing “The Birth of the Na- 
tion.” The movie “glorifies the Ku Klux 
Klan” and “hurts the Negro,” they said. 
Theater management continued showing 
the picture. 

J Chicago, which is almost without 
churches in its downtown “Loop” district, 
will soon have a new one. Roman Cath- 
olics have purchased the LaSalle Theater 
for $600,000, expect to convert it into a 
church. 


Lectures in thin air 

The air was too thin for Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer in Colorado’s Rocky Moun- 
tains. He was more accustomed to the 
African jungle. At Aspen (elevation 7,800 
feet) he got through his two lectures on 
the German poet Goethe, then began 
thinking about going back to his sick peo- 
ple in the mission hospital at Lambarene. 

The famous missionary had been per- 
suaded to make his first American visit 
because he would be paid $6,100 for his 
lectures, and needed the money for lepers 
in his African hospital. At 74 years of 
age, this rugged medical man still ex- 
pected a few more years of service among 
afflicted and helpless jungle people. 

Americans, who have provided most 
of the support for Dr. Schweitzer’s work 
since 1940, had received their money’s 
worth. They had met a man who had 
surrendered everything to be a disciple 
of Jesus. 


THIS IS SCHWEITZER at his desk at the Lam- 
barene hospital with his account books, records. 
(These photos are copyright by Beacon Press) 


CHAPEL at Lambarene is center of Christian 
ministry. Natives become faithful believers, but 
have a hard time giving up polygamy 
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AS A MISSIONARY Dr. Schweitzer preaches to ABOARD a river boat the 74-year-old doctor 
natives as well as helps mend their bodies. He starts out to visit patients too sick to come to 
is a famous philosopher but simple preacher the hospital. (Beacon Press photos) 


ANTELOPES and all jungle creatures are his THE DOCTOR calls on a patient in the hospital. 
friends. “Reverence for life" is his central idea. Part of the 350-bed institution he built himself. 
No living thing should be killed unnecessarily Natives come from 200 miles around 
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Democrats in Asia 

BALUCHISTAN, ENCOURAGED by the 
Moslem League under the directing in- 
fluence of Pakistan, is struggling to free 
itself from the ancient feudal rule of its 
nobles. These (Sirdars, as they are 
called) naturally oppose the limitation of 
their ancient privileges, and resent the 
rapid changes taking place in the direction 
of “democratic” processes. 

Col. Khurshid, the Pakistani Governor- 
General’s Agent, is nevertheless proceed- 
ing with plans that amount to a political 
revolution by appointing an advisory 
council of 15, consisting of tribal chiefs, 
community leaders, and businessmen, of 
whom only one is a Sirdar and nine are 
Moslem Leaguers. 

The next step will be the election of a 
constituent assembly, with which Col. 
Khurshid expects no difficulty, because in 
all tribal areas local affairs have invariably 


been conducted on a strictly democratic . 


basis. The people have always ruled 
themselves locally through a Jirga (coun- 
cil), in which any man may freely ex- 
press his opinions. 

Though the Sirdars are promised local 
rule, that authority will be competently 
limited by the ancient right of the Jirgas 
to appoint and depose these local Sirdars. 
With the election of a constituent as- 
sembly Baluchistan will attain full status 
as a province in the Pakistani state. 


British sell books 

REGARDLESS of unfavorable economic 
developments, British booksellers have 
more than doubled their export trade since 
the end of the war, as compared with their 
prewar sales. It now totals about $35 
million. 

Certain interesting percentage changes 
have taken place, however. Australia has 
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been the largest buyer in both periods, 
about 20 per cent of the total export. In 
prewar days South Africa took 12 per 
cent, Eire 11 per cent, U.S.A. 11 per cent, 
Canada and New Zealand each 7 per cent, 
British India 9 per cent. 

Naturally the business crashed during 
the war. Sales in 1948 have changed the 
ratios of the rest. U.S.A. is second with 
16 per cent, Eire 5 per cent, and the rest 
static. On the other hand the business 
has developed considerably among non- 
English countries, particularly in Holland 
and Scandinavia. Political and ideological 
changes are responsible for most of the 
shifts. 


Disorder in Bolivia 

BOLIVIA’S LABOR situation is still tense 
and explosive. It continues to center 
around the tin mines whose product is 
Bolivia’s most important export. Civil. 
war threatens, because both the public 
and the army are divided in their alle- 
giance, and discontent is spreading and 
deepening. 

Government heads blame the disturb- 
ance on “Fascist and Communist” 
groups which want to establish a military 
dictatorship with help from the Peron 
regime of Argentina. ‘This rather jumbled 
charge fails to impress the population, 
which distrusts the government’s control 
of all sources of information. 

Leaders of the opposition in exile 
charge that the La Priz officials, are under 
the domination of the “tin barons,” that 
the labor revolt was really due to the 
oppressive and unfair policies of these 
barons toward the workers, and that the 
government officials are mere tools in the 
hands of the barons to suppress strikes 
without redress and thus keep the work- 
ers in peonage. The charge is capable 
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of proof, so the only defense of those 
affected is disorder. 


See Italy cheaply’ . 

AMERICAN OVERSEAS travelers will find 
Italy an agreeable land for a modest va- 
cation. The ordinary visa harassments do 
not intrude unless visitors stay more than 
three months. Their dollars will have a 
favorable exchange value of 575 lire to 
the dollar, and stability is assured by the 
fact that the black market in money will 
not pay for the gamble by the difference 
it offers (625 lire). 

Hotels de luxe offer single rooms with 
private baths for $4 per day, but good 
accommodations can be had for much 
less. Food is cheap and plentiful—in mid- 
dle-class trattoria for as little as $1 for 
dinner. 

The Fiat Company runs lovely new 
buses of their own make on the fine 
main roads. Each bus is supplied with a 
hostess, a well-furnished bar, a shining 
washroom and stops at restaurants as 
often as desired. A spontaneous welcome, 
individual as well as national, greets the 
tourist and appreciates his dollars. 


International diploma mills 

A’ WAIL OF COMPLAINT is coming from 
Central and South American states, be- 
cause U.S. mail-order diploma mills have 
been selling their wares to credulous and 
ambitious purchasers. The discovery that 
the papers purchased were useless in ob- 
taining prestige, positions, or establishing 
professions, has raised a storm of pro- 
tests, and the resentment is directed at 
the U.S. as the home of these deceitful 
honor factories. This feeling tends to 
increase as the dupes are informed there 
is no law in the U.S. or elsewhere which 
could be invoked to prosecute the trick- 
ster operators. 

The situation is embarrassing U.S. 
diplomatic officials in the complaining 
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countries. A protest has been lodged with 
the American N.E.A. (National Educa- 
tion Association), in the hope that it 
might exert a pressure that would end the 
illicit traffic. 

The best and most decisive cure is in 
the hands of the defrauded citizens in 
their respective countries. They can re- 
frain from seeking unearned honors, and 
their states can stop false advertisements 
in the national periodicals. 


Arab revolt 

TERRORISM IN EGypT worries the gov- 
ernment. Dissatisfaction with the out- 
come of the war with Israel is consolidat- 
ing into revolt. This is also true in other 
Arab states, where the successful seizure 
of power in Syria by General Hysin Zayim 
is taken to presage similar attempts. 

Several plans to stabilize the present 
seething situation and avoid catastrophe 
are being considered. (1) Missions from 
the U.S. and Britain are seeking a basis 
for a co-ordinated policy with which to 
facilitate settlements of the thorniest of 
the Palestinian problems, most of all a 
mutually satisfactory replacement of the 
750,000 refugee Arabs. 

(2) A French-Turkish-U.S. agency of 
the UN, a special Conciliation Commis- 
sion to break the deadlock among the 
Arab states, which block any decision 
that should favor Israel for fear of stir- 
ring up further internal unrest. (3) A 
more hopeful movement among leading 
Arabs, who want to sidetrack all political 
quarrels among themselves in favor of 
social welfare programs fitted to the needs 
of their respective states. 

A social welfare seminar is to be held 
in Lebanon, under the auspices of the 
UN, from Aug. 15 to the second week in 
September, to encourage and implement 
the desire of such leaders in that direction. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


Washington 


July Fourth 

MorE THAN 200,000 gathered around 
the Washington Monument for the annual 
July 4 patriotic program and fireworks 
display. The Chaplain of the Senate, Dr. 
Frederick Brown Harris, opened with 
prayer. The Marine and Navy Bands 
furnished superb music. General Devers 
made a good patriotic speech, short and 
with a minimum of breast-beating. 

Over 100 patriotic organizations shared 
in the massing of the colors. To this re- 
porter it seemed an honest effort to im- 
press a huge crowd with the seriousness 
and sacredness of American citizenship. 


Prayer for peace 

CONSTANTINE BROWN does one of the 
better Washington columns on “This 
Changing World.” His recent squib on 
“Thinking Men Give More Attention to 
Power of Prayer for Lasting Peace” seems 
worth summarizing here. . . . One of the 
Significant developments of the postwar 
period has been the growing attention 
that thinking and feeling men are paying 
to the power of prayer in the fullfillment 
of their dream of lasting peace. ... 

Herve J. L’Heureux, chief of the State 
Department’s visa division, in an address 
in Manchester, N. H., stated that it 
would be fitting if a custom sprang up 
for a daily one-minute prayer for peace 
in every town and city in the country. ... 

The pertinence of religion to the hard 
realities of today’s world politics is not 
to be denied. All along the border be- 
tween East and West the pagan is launch- 
ing some of his most subtle but most 
devastating weapons. 

There are those cynical, thoroughly 
materialistic persons who will sneer at 
such things as the daily noontime pray- 
ers for peace. We must seek our own sal- 
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vation among ourselves, they say, and 
not burden the Almighty with such cares. 

It is true that man must do what he 
can to solve his own problems but there 
is a limit beyond which man cannot go, 
where God takes over, and it is in this 
realm that such movements as Mr. 
L’Heureux’s possess not only a spiritual 
importance but also a hard, practical, 
realistic importance. 


Women in public life 

“First Lapy” of Capitol Hill is the new 
woman senator, Maine’s Mrs. Margaret 
Chase Smith. She is the first full-term 
woman senator to win the seat through 
her own efforts. 

New York’s Mrs. Katharine St. George 
came to the defense of the dairy cow in 
the oleo battle in the last session. “Cows 
are feminine,” she said, “and like all 
things feminine it takes a: lot of hard 
work if you want to keep them. You 
cannot do without them, and they do not 
like cheap. competition.” | 

Massachusetts’ Mrs. . Edith Nourse 
Rogers has crusaded for veterans’ bene- 
fits as a member of the House Veterans 
Affairs Committee and was the group’s 
chairman during the 80th Congress. 

Salt Lake City’s popular judge, Mrs. 
Reva Beck Bosone, is now in the Con- 
gress and shared Memorial Day honors 
with Ohio’s Mrs. Frances P. Bolton. It is 
the custom in the House for one person 
from each party to make the Memorial 
Day addresses. This year the honor went 
to women—Mrs. Bolton, Republican, and 
Mrs. Bosone, Democrat. 

Mrs. Helen Gahagen Douglas of Cali- 
fornia and Mrs. Cecil Murray Hardin of 
Indiana complete the feminine roll of the 
Congress. 

—OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 
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Nova Scotia Synod Studies DP Problems 


By DOUGLAS A. CONRAD 


Immigration floods port of Halifax. 


Church provides workers to 


meet new arrivals. Pastor C. H. Whitteker re-elected synod president 


RESETTLEMENT OF displaced persons 
and their activities occupied a large place 
on the program of the convention of the 
Nova Scotia Synod. This was also con- 
nected with Lutheran World Action, and 
its needs were strongly emphasized. 

At Zion Church, Lunenburg, on June 
23 a large Estonian girls’ choir sang two 
numbers in their own language. A Hunga- 
rian mother and daughter gave delightful 
piano and vocal numbers. Miss Katrine 
Petersons, Lutheran port worker at Hali- 
fax, herself a Latvian, told of the need 
for all to give generously for Lutheran 
World Action. 

The Rey. Clifton L. Monk of Winnipeg, 
executive secretary of Canadian Lutheran 
World Relief, told of the work being done 
by that organization in the matter of im- 
migration and relief. Pastor Douglas A. 
Conrad described work being done at 
Halifax by the congregation and also at 
the port of entry, where many immigrants 
get their first glimpse of their new home- 
land. It was felt that work will have to be 
continued for these new people who are 
coming in ever increasing numbers. Ar- 
rangements are being made for a large 
settlement of Estonian handicraft work- 
ers who are expected to settle on farms in 
Nova Scotia, near Pictou. 


THe Rev. W. A. MEHLENBACHER of 
Hamilton, Ontario, brought the needs of 
CHEY to the convention, and told of plans 
for the campaign next year. He urged 
that synod put itself behind the campaign 
100 per cent. Synod accepted the appor- 
tionment of $17,000 for cHEY and ap- 
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pointed the Rev. Douglas A. Conrad of 
Halifax as campaign director. 

The ULCA was ably represented by 
Dr. H. Reed Shepfer, president of the 
Pittsburgh Synod. He told of the needs 
of the ULC boards. “The Measurement 
of Life” was the title of an address by 
Dr. Shepfer at the laymen’s banquet, at- 
tended by about 150 men of the synod. 

At this banquet mention was made by 
Mr. Ervin Young that four members of 
the synod are now members of the Lay- 
men’s Movement, and it is hoped that 
more will be members before the end of 
the summer. 


HALIFAX THIS SUMMER is celebrating 
its 200th birthday. Lutherans were among 
the group of settlers who came to Halifax 
in 1749. The oldest Lutheran Church in 
Canada was built in Halifax in 1755. 
Since that time Lutheranism has been in 
Nova Scotia. 

Synod took cognizance of this event by 
asking Pastor Conrad of Halifax to pre- 
sent a short resume of the early history 
of the Lutheran Church in Nova Scotia. 
The Old Dutch Church in Halifax is no . 
longer the property of the Lutheran 
Church, but has passed into the hands of 
the Anglicans. However, Pastor Conrad 
and the members of his congregation have 
been granted the use of the Old Dutch 
Church for a service of commemoration 
of this 200th anniversary, which was held 
July 17 at 3 P.M. 

The Rev. C. H. Whitteker, who has 
been president of the synod since 1935, 
was elected for another term. He urged 
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members of synod to avoid worldliness, 
indifference to the work of the Lord. Too 
many Christians look upon the church 
simply as another organization, no differ- 
ent from the organizations of the world. 

Miss Hazel Prensler of Kitchener, Ont., 
was introduced to synod. She is studying 
to become a parish worker and is spend- 
ing her summer assisting Pastor E. O. 
Lukens in the Conquerall parish. Stu- 
dents Wilfred Myra and Robert Rock of 
Waterloo Seminary, who are working in 
the -Northfield parish for the summer, 
were also welcomed. 


THE FOLLOWING were elected to the 
various synodical offices: Secretary, the 
Rey. James Dauphinee; treasurer, Mr. 
Ivan Schnare; archivist, the Rev. L. G. 
Bald; city chaplain, the Rev. Douglas A. 
Conrad; Children of the Church secre- 
tary, Mrs. Paul DeMone; statistician, the 
Rev. E. O. Lukens; Canada Lutheran 


Publication Board, the Rev. J. S. Dau- 
phinee; representative for THE LUTHERAN, 
Mr. Martin Wentzell; committee on 
American. Missions, the Rev. L. G. Bald 
and E. O. Lukens, and Mr. Earl Wam- 
boldt; committee on Foreign Missions, 
Pastors A. J. Schenk and J. S. Dauphinee 
and Mrs. J. Wentzell; committee on So- 
cial Missions, Pastors J. S. Dauphinee, 
Douglas A. Conrad and Mr. C. B. Con- 
rad; members of the executive committee, 
Pastors L. G. Bald and W. G. Minke and 
Messrs. Sinclair Randall and Everett 
Crouse. 

The president was authorized by synod 
to appoint a committee to study the ad- 
visability of instituting the synodical plan 
for the purpose of increasing subscriptions 
for THE LUTHERAN. Synod also decided 
to change its time of convention and from 
now on will begin its sessions on the first 
Thursday of May. 


Children Come Home 


By LYN HERMAN 


At first the children are restless when they come to Pestalozzi village after 


wandering around Europe. Gradually they feel that they belong there 


I HEARD A STORY I want to share with 
you, because I think perhaps we all feel 
sadness at the war-wrought misery among 
Europe’s children. It was a story told by 
one of the workers in the Pestalozzi vil- 
lage at a meeting of the Women’s Guild 
of the American Church in Geneva. 

This is a little village of war orphans. 
It is named for Johann Heinrich Pesta- 
lozzi, a Swiss who rebelled against the 


Lyn Herman, the wife of Stewart W. Herman, 
has lived in Geneva since the war. 
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harsh educational methods he found 
around him in the 18th century and ded- 
icated his life to the patient working out 
of the individual development of the child. 
He endeared himself to children simply 
by loving them, respecting them, and by 
educating them according to the guidance 
of their own feelings. 

In 1944 Mr. Walter Corti, writing for 
a Zurich paper, proposed that an “interna- 
tional village” be set up for some of the 
countless war orphans wandering aim- 
lessly around in Europe’s war-wrecked 
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countries. The idea made friends quickly, 
both in Switzerland and abroad. The head 
of the Swiss youth welfare organization 
undertook to transform the idea into 
reality. 

In April 1946, after two years of hard 
work by him and his committee, con- 
struction’ began on the first house. The 
Commune of Trogen supplied the build- 
ing site. From Switzerland and abroad 
donations of every kind were received... 
domestic animals, woodworking equip- 
ment, schoolbooks. Money was given by 
students, industrialists, municipalities, 
private donors. From 17 nations came 
volunteers to help in the building. 


Now 16 BRownN chalets, warm and 
bright on a sunny hillside near Trogen, 
have become home for over 200 young- 
sters with much to forget. They have 
come from Austria, Finland, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Poland, Hungary, Greece, 
Czechoslovakia and Britain, and live to- 
gether with mutual respect for their dif- 
ferences but with greater enthusiasm for 
their comradeship. 

Between 16 and 18 children of the same 
nationality occupy one house, where their 
housemother and father rear them in the 
language, faith, and customs of their 
fatherland. The children help with house- 
work and gardening. They care for the 
domestic animals. Each house has its 
own workshop—where the children are 
taught the fundamentals or carpentry, 
woodcarving, metal and leather work, 
pottery and weaving. All this is in addi- 
tion toa regular classroom curriculum. 

Almost all furniture and equipment for 
the homes has been made in the work- 
shop, for the aim is that the children not 
only should receive a good education, but 
that they should learn a trade . . . a work- 
ing out of Pestalozzi’s idea that education 
should be based on spontaneous activity. 
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THE PSYCHIATRIST who looks after the 
medical and psychological welfare of the 
children in Pestalozzi Village tells of the 
great changes that take place in the child’s 
behavior after a few weeks there. When 
he comes he is usually very restless, phy- 
sically and psychically. He can’t sit still, 
cannot walk quietly. Instead, he is al- 
ways running, falling, and colliding with 
various objects. His emotions are equally 
unco-ordinated. He cries readily or emits 
sudden piercing screams, or laughs un- 
controllably. 

Slowly this lack of control is overcome 
by a deep, quiet sense of belonging, of 
having—for perhaps the first time in his 
short life—a place to call home ...a 
few possessions of his own, the com- 
munity of the family, the unity of school 
and home—in short, a place to belong. 
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THERE ARE of course problems in “‘in- 
ternational relations” to be smoothed out. 
Arrival of the German children presented 
a particularly difficult situation. But time 
has gradually healed sore memories, for 
the children have become engrossed in 
the same games, the same problems and 
the same school work. 

The plan is that the children stay in the 
village until they are capable of returning 
to their homelands as self-supporting cit- 
izens. Often the leaders wonder, how- 
ever, if the voluntary support which began 
so enthusiastically will continue  suf- 
ficiently strong, for it has already begun 
to taper off. 

Our Women’s Guild is working steadily 
toward the goal of building an “America’s 
House” at Pestalozzi, not for American 
children, but for European orphans. For 
we are of the great hope that there will 
always be found friends unwilling that 
these children lose the great joy of having 
—in this serene little country—a place to 
call home. 


SEVENTY TIMES SEVEN 


By KATHERINE BENION 


A man who has thrown away his opportunities shouldn't expect help, should he? 


ONE AFTERNOON WHEN I visited my 
father who was a patient in a local hos- 
pital, I found him deeply troubled over 
the plight of an aged patient, George 
Melone. George’s brother, Bill, had long 
been a friend of our family and a mem- 
ber of the church where we belong. 

“George just found out yesterday that 
he’ll not be able to keep his job as janitor 
at the school,” said Dad. “They told 
him he’ll need care. [ll never forget the 
expression on his face when they told 
him ‘you'll never be any different than 
you are now.’ ” 

“How has he been since?” I asked. 

“Tm worried about him,” Father told 
me. “Someone from the hospital called 
Bill and told him about his brother’s con- 
dition. If Bill won’t take him into his 
home, they said, they’d send him to the 
county home.” 

“To the poor house?” I queried dubi- 
ously. 

“Yes,” Dad replied. “It seems he hasn’t 
anything and no children, so if Bill won’t 
provide for him, they have no choice.” 


“Burt BILL is wealthy,” I remarked, 
“and his brother goes to the poor house?” 

“That's the story?” Dad said with 
finality. “It’s got everybody upset. George 
takes it awful hard. You see, he was 
telling all along what he was going to do 
when he got out of here. But since they 
told him about his condition, and that his 
brother refuses to do anything for him, 
he’s depressed—not like he was before.” 

“I wonder,” I said, “if it would do any 
good to talk with Bill.” 

Father’s face brightened a little. “I 
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wish you'd try it,” he told me. “George 
is such a kind, good-natured old fellow. 
Everyone here likes him. There should 
be some way.” 


AND So IT was that when Bill Melone 
visited us a few days later, I tried to lead 
up to the question about George. “My 
father is in the bed next to your brother 
at the hospital,” I commented. 

“T talked with him when I was visiting 
George the other day,” he answered. 
“Your father’s looking good.” 

“Yes, he is,” I agreed, “but he’s wor- 
ried about George. Dad says he’s so de- 
pressed since he was given the bad news 
the other day.” 

“He can’t work much any more, but 
it’s his own fault he hasn’t enough to 
keep himself.” 

“Father didn’t know anything about 
that,” I remarked. “He just pitied him 
because he must go to the county home.” 

“And I suppose your father and a lot 
of people wonder why I don’t want him,” 
he said. “Our whole family has disowned 
him. When he was a young man he drank 
and otherwise spent his money recklessly. 
Now he is old and has nothing. Had I 
done as he did, I would be as poor as 
he is.” 

“Does he have these habits at present?” 
I asked. 

“No, he’s changed now. Gave up 
drinking some time ago.” 

“Wouldn’t it be fine if we could get him 
to join the church?” I ventured, watching 
his reactions closely. 

“Yes, I suppose it would,” he admitted, 
“but there’ll be a pastor coming to the 
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county home every Sunday.” 

We continued to talk awhile, but I 
found that Bill was set in his opinions. 
George had disgraced the family as a 
youth. He was not going to shelter him 
now. It was clear that Bill’s pride had 
been deeply hurt by George’s escapades. 
The mention of George brought all the old 
humiliation keenly back to him again. 


GEORGE WAS TAKEN. to the county 


home. As Christmas approached we 
planned on taking gifts and food out 
there, so old George would have a joyous 
holiday season. We told Bill of our in- 
tentions, and he agreed that he and his 
wife would go with my husband and me 
to visit George. 

Thus it was that we entered George 
Melone’s room the day before Christmas. 
He shook hands eagerly, smiled faintly, 
and with a look of embarrassment, he 
said, “This sure is a surprise!” 

“You were reading the Bible,” I com- 
mented looking at the book on the bed. 

“Oh, yes,” he said. “I’ve been reading 
the Bible a lot. The little booklet called 
Light for Today got me started. It has 
made me content here.” 

I picked up the Bible and looked at 
the passages George had been reading. 
My attention was held by the passage in 
black print which read, “Then came Peter 
to him and said, Lord, how oft shall my 
brother sin against me, and I forgive him? 


is 


till seven times?” 

“Jesus saith unto him, I say not unto 
thee, Until seven times: but, until seventy 
times seven.” 


I CONTINUED To read the story of the 
servant who had been forgiven a debt by 
his lord, but refused to do the same for 
one of his fellow-servants. The lord, when 
hearing about it, said, “O thou wicked 
servant, I forgave thee all that debt, be- 
cause thou desiredst me: 

“Shouldest not thou also have had com- 
passion on thy fellow-servant, even as I 
had pity on thee?” 

“And his lord was wroth, and delivered 
him to the tormentors, till he should pay 
all that was due unto him.” 

_ Then Bill Melone said, “Let me see 
what it was that my brother was reading 
that fascinates you so much.” 

Taking the Bible he began to read. 
The rest of us talked, and he read—not 
turning the page—evidently pondering 
the passages of St. Matthew that lay be- 
fore him. 

Finally Bill closed the Bible, placed it 
under his arm, and said with a brotherly 
smile, “This book and you, George, are 
going home with us to stay. Pack your 
clothes, I'll inform Miss Anderson.” 

“You ... you mean... for good,” 
mumbled old George, trembling a little. 

“Yes,” smiled Bill. “I mean you’re com- 
ing to my home to stay.” 


A Phoenician, removing to Rome, sent his possessions before him. 
He chartered a fleet of transports, and one by one loaded them. On * 


the last vessel that sailed he was himself a passenger. 


On reaching 


Ostia, the seaport of the imperial city, he found his fleet waiting for 
him. Each day is as a vessel sent forth to the eternal shores. Alas! 
ee ee Sips should carry, seught but, bellast. All shall 


meet us again at Ostia. 
July 20, 1949 
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Synod Convention Season Is Over 


United Lutherans met in every area to plan year's work, elect officers, get reports 
on world progress of the church. About 5,000 delegates attended 32 conventions 


By m-Juxy the last of fhe 32 United 
Lutheran synodical conventions had been 
held. Nearly 5,000 pastors and laymen 
iad assembled im various areas of the 
United Siaies and Canada to hear about 
church work and io plan for the future. 

Practically all pastors whe are im active 
Service attend the three-day conventions 
of their synod, which are a distinctive 
part of United Lutheran life. Theoretically 
the number of laymen who are delegates 
is larger than the number of the pastors. 
One layman from cach of 4.100 congre- 
gations is entitled to speak and voie on 
the convention floor. Aciually only from 
one-half io two-thirds of the congregations 


Sevenicen of the 32 conventions were 
held during May. After repeated experi- 
ence with overheated convention halls 
during warm days in June. the trend io- 
ward mecines m May has advanced 
Tapidly. At two June conventions this 
year—Canadz and New York—coais 
came Off as delegates experienced dif- 
faculty with the weather. 
weather in February. Most of the others 
prefer to meet 2s soon after Easter as 
practicable. 

THis YEAR THE Bic emphasis af all 
Edmcetion Year appeal, scheduled for 
_ 1950. All synods accepted financial goals 
Church convention last fall. Several 


ig 


The evangelism effort now underway m 
all National Lutheran Council churches 
Was another major emphasis ai conven- 
tions this year. Speakers described the 


program and urged vigorous initiative to 


gathering in unchurched people. 


THERE HAS BEEN a long-range trend 
toward establishing the presidency of 
synod as a fulltime office. This year 
three synods, Maryland, Pacific, and 
Western Canada, took this step. The Vi- 
ginia and Texas synods discussed the full- 
time plan at their conventions this year, 
but took no action. 

Previous to 1916 none of the synods 
which now constitute the United La 
theran Church had fulltime presidents. 
The first to make the move was the Mm- 
isterium of Pennsylvania. This synod now 
also has a full-time assistant to the pres- 


- ident. The Central Pennsylvania Synod 


voted this year to establish the office of 
assistant to the president. 

Eighteen of the 32 ULC synods now 
have fulltime presidents. Some have 
fulltime secretaries. as well as superin- 
tendents of home missions, social mis- 
sions, education, youth work. 

THIs WAS RE-ELECTION YEAR for pres- 
idents of synods. Thirteen of the 32 
synods voted another term for their ex- 
ecutives. Three synods—Florida, Kansas, 
and North Carolina—elected new pres- 
idents. The Northwest Synod planned to 
elect a new president at a special meeting 
this month Last year 10 of the synods 
named new presidents—a record-break- 
ing mumber. 
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CALIFORNIA SYNOD celeirei 

nial of Lotheranism on the Wes? 
President Frankie Clack Fry. : 
Deore of Si. Mark's Crarch. Saez 
President James P.-Beasom ci fi 
Synod were among those celebrating 


” 


In a majority of synods have 
presidents the term of office is five 3 
Several of these synods. mcindims Cen’ 


Stoughton. 


idents have one- or two-year 
office. Pastors of congregations sive part- 
fime to executive work of them synods. 
Unil about 10 years ago H was the im i 
practice of each board of the United Lu- t& lace at the comventio 
theran Church to send someone io cach jeted hi 
synod convention to describe the boards 
work. The present plan is for the United 3 
Lutheran Church to delegate a singie pez-. ordmation by the synod president m the 
son to attend a synod convention, giving imierim between conventions. 
a review of the work of all ULC boards. Consregaii i 
This year 22 persons, most of them > 
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DR. CLARENCE C. STOUGHTON and Dr. SYNODICAL BUSINESS is considered by prom- 
Harold H. Lentz at Ohio Synod. Dr. Stoughton _inent Ohio Synod pastors: Dr. Fred C. Wiegman, 
was ULC spokesman at five conventions in 1949 Akron, and Dr. John Schmidt, Toledo 


OFFICERS IN ACTION. Treasurer George L. Rinkliff of Ohio Synod reports to convention, while 
Secretary E. Rudolph Walborn keeps his records straight. The synod voted $9,000 a year to provide 
hospitalization insurance for all enrolled pastors. Benevolence budget for 1950 is $585,540 
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YOUTHFUL PASTORS take active part in convention business. Pastors Louis H. Valbracht of 
Zanesville, Harold R. Albert of Columbus, and James R. Baldwin of Oxford are among new gen- 
eration of leaders in Ohio. In the old days only veterans dared to make speeches at conventions 


AT TEXAS SYNOD ‘convention. Dr. W. P. Hieronymus of Midland Exlisae: Pastor N. H. Kern, ULC 
representative Karl Kinard of South Carolina, Texas Synod President Lewis P. Speaker, Dr. Gould 
Wickey of ULC Board of Education, Secretary Louis H. de Freese, LWA Director Frank Brown 
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SYNODS VARY in size from Mississippi (10 congregations) to the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 


WAG 


(609). The Nebraska Synod (56 congregations) is about the right size for every pastor to be per- 
sonally acquainted with every other pastor. Delegates get together for group photograph (above) 


ceived into synodical membership at the 
annual conventions. This year 29 were 
reported as added to the roll in 12 synods. 
Largest number was in California, seven. 

Synodical budgets for apportioned be- 
nevolence are adopted following debate 
at the annual conventions. This year the 
budgets were more. sharply increased than 
at any previous time in ULC history. 
Many synods now ask twice as much from 


MOST CONVENTIONS are held in churches. The Ministerium of Pennsylvania often meets in 


their people for benevolence purposes 
as they did five years ago. The amount 
asked for each active member varies from 
about $6 to $10 a year. 

In 1949 the circulation of the official 
ULC news magazine, THE LUTHERAN, re- 
ceived more attention at synodical con- 
ventions than ever before. Twenty of the 
synods took specific action to place this 
periodical in the homes of their members. 


WMO 


hotels at Atlantic Ocean resort cities or (above) at the Buck Hill Falls Inn in Pennsylvania's 
mountains. This year the Ministerium broke precedent by holding Communion in the Inn auditorium 
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People Are Waiting to be Asked 


By WYNNE C. BOLIEK 


When Christians make it their business to invite their acquaintances to join the 


church, the results are often surprising. This is the story of what can happen 


In LUKE’s GOSPEL we read about Jesus 
sending out 70 witnesses into various vil- 
lages and cities to give their testimony. 
To them He said, “The harvest truly is 
great.” 

This order was reversed somewhat at 
the Lutheran Church of the Reformation, 
Columbia, S. C. Witnesses were sent out, 
but it was a group of 70 new members 
who were received into the church on 
Palm Sunday. In the 23 years’ history of 
this congregation, this was the all-time 
record number to be received in one day. 

It is not by accident nor does it just 
happen that 70 members come into any 
congregation in one day. It represents 
hours of planning, praying, promoting, 
and plugging on and on with faith and 
determination. We have never yet seen 
people falling over themselves or each 
other trying to get into the church. 


PALM SUNDAY was a day of thrill and 
thanksgiving for the overflow congrega- 
tions which attended the three services 
at Reformation Church. The people felt 
abundantly rewarded for all the prayers 
offered and the efforts put forth in a vig- 
orous program of Lenten evangelism. 

There were no “new-fangled” ideas, or 
any special sure-fire methods in this pro- 
gram ... only working a plan of wit- 
nessing which our Lord gave almost 2,000 
years ago. The trouble with the plan is 
that the church has not worked it vig- 


Dr. Boliek, pastor of the Church of the Refor- 
mation in Columbia, is South Carolina cor- 
respondent for "The Lutheran.” 
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orously enough. It works only when we — 
work it. 

This particular program dates back to 
October 1948 when we had a religious 
survey made of our particular area of 
the city. Later these survey cards were 
sorted, and the prospects added to our 
file. We studied our Sunday school roll 
and the congregational roll to secure more 
prospects. Members of the congregation 
were asked to submit names of prospects. 

Ten days before Lent two groups of 
workers met at the church. The first group 
of some 40 persons were given names 
and literature for visits to homes in the 
congregation. The second group of some 
30 came to receive instruction for special 
visiting in our evangelism program. After 
each evening of visiting this group re- 
turned for a supper meeting, and were 
given additional instruction, and names 
of prospects to be visited. Following this 
visitation a class for instruction of adults 
met each Friday evening for six weeks. 


IN THIS PROGRAM a number of unsual 
experiences thrilled those engaged in the 
effort. A member called the church office 
one morning to tell of a neighbor who 
desired to come to our church, a non- 
Lutheran from out of town. She worked 
in a store. She wanted me to call on her 
there. About noon when I called, she had 
just gone to lunch. 

I talked briefly with a member of our 
church also working in this store. Later 
I called back, got the necessary informa- 
tion for securing the letter of transfer. 
Again, I turned to speak with the mem- 
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ber of our church working in the store. 
She said, “A funny thing happened when 
you were here a little while ago. A young 
lady customer was standing nearby and 
overheard part of our conversation. When 
you left, several women in the store be- 
gan talking about the church and you. A 
customer interrupted to ask, “Was that 
man a minister?’ She said she would like 
to talk with me. She and her husband 
are from out of town and are looking 
for a church home.” 

She gave their name and address and 
asked that I see them immediately. An 
appointment was made to talk with this 
couple. The husband was a Lutheran, 
belonging to a church out of town. The 
wife was baptized but. had never been 
confirmed. This couple was received 
among the 70. It came through a chance 
conversation about the church in a store. 


SHORTLY AFTER NOON one Saturday as 
I was ready to leave for a trip, the tele- 
phone rang. A member of the church 


woman and two small children coming in. 
They were-strangers to me. This woman 
learned about the baptism that had just 
taken place. She said, “I have never been 
baptized. I would like to talk to that pas- 
tor. Ask him to call to see me.” 

The neighbor phoned to give me this 
message. I, called the next day. After 
talking to the woman about the church 
and some of its teachings, she said, “I 
would like you to talk with my husband.” 
This was done the next day. Then she 
wanted me to talk with her mother. The 
first telephone call, which brought about 
the baptism of the aged man, also re- 
sulted in receiving three other adults into 
the church, two by adult baptism and one 
by confirmation, and also the baptism of 
five children. 


told me of a 71-year-old neighbor who _=== 


was ill. He was not a member of any 
church and no pastor had called to see 
him. 

Would I call? I took time out to go by. 
After meeting the man I asked what de- 
nomination he was. He wasn’t very def- 
inite. I asked if he had ever been bap- 
tized. He answered, “Not that I know 
of.” I asked if he would like to make 
sure about it. He said, “I think so.” 

I asked him to think about it, had 
prayer with him and left. On Sunday, 
just before 7 p. M. I called back. He said, 
“T have been thinking about that bap- 
tism.” Then I explained the meaning of 
baptism. He asked, “Could you baptize 
me at home? Would you have me as a 
member of your church? I am ready.” 
The neighbor-member who first called was 
notified and came to witness the baptism. 

As I was leaving the house I met a 
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ONE EVENING I called to see a couple 
living in an upstairs apartment. The next 
morning I received a telephone report that 
a lady downstairs saw me coming the 
evening before and thought I was calling 
to see her. She wanted me to come back. 
I did not know the second couple lived 
there, nor that they were interested in 
the church. 

On Friday before Palm Sunday, I 
learned of a couple living within two 
blocks of our church. Neither was a 
member of any church. Neither had been 
baptized. I made an appointment for an 
interview. We spent two hours in dis- 
cussion and instruction. They were def- 
initely interested but decided to wait for 
more instruction. The couple had been 
living there for almost two years, and a 
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couple, members of our church, live in 
the same house. Yet I had not learned 
about the unchurched couple. 

When we saw how people were re- 
sponding to our program, we suggested 
a goal of 50 new members for Palm Sun- 
day. We asked the congregation to pray, 
witness, and work toward this end. We 
made it plain we were not seeking just 
members or names, but souls for Christ. 
That if our efforts resulted in bringing 
only one soul it would be well worth it. 

On Sunday, just one week before Palm 
Sunday, we had a total of 59. Without 
telling the congregation the number, we 
suggested we would like to have six more. 
This number would equal the record of 
two years ago when 65 were received. 
That afternoon we secured three more. 
At evening worship I suggested we would 
like to have three. Upon leaving the 
church a couple stopped to say, “We have 
decided to come.” 

Then when I returned home a telephone 
number had been left for a call. It was 
a lady, a member of our church, wanting 
to tell me her husband was ready to be 
received. That gave us the six before the 
day ended. Then we thought, “Why quit 
now? We still have a week before Palm 
“Sunday.” 


On Monpbay we secured two more. 
Thursday morning a phone call told of 
another who had decided to come. Satur- 
day morning, a man who had taken in- 
~ struction and had promised to give an an- 


swer called. It was “yes.” Then on Sat- 
urday evening shortly after 8:30 o'clock 
the 70th person made his decision. 

The overflow congregations on Palm 
Sunday thrilled at the privilege of wit- 
nessing this record event of receiving 70 
new members into the church. 


THE GROUP RECEIVED was as follows: © 
A class of 16 young people and 12 adults 
—+ight by baptism and four by confirma- 
tion; and 42 by letters of transfer. Most 
of these had memberships out of town, 
had been out of contact with the home 
churches for some time. 

Of those by letter, eight were by re- 
newal of faith also. In the group were a 
girl from London, and a German girl 
In the group of 12 adults, ages ranging 
from 20 to 66, we had for baptism a 
colonel in the army, a sergeant, a cor- 
poral, a young policeman, a mother and 
her daughter, all knelt before the aitar 
to be born anew in holy baptism. 

On the same day a group of 19 children 
were baptized. 

The Church of the Reformation will 
be much richer spiritually because the 
members took the command of Christ 
seriously and actually became witnesses 
for Him. They will long remember the 
thrill of seeing such a large sroup come 
into the fellowship of this congregation. 

Because of this effort, others will be 
received into the church later. The work 
of evangelism is unending in its challenge. 
its thrills, its blessings. 


ae 


Conscience does not tell us exactly what the Right ultimately is. 
It simply reminds us—if we let it—that there is such a thing as the 
Right and it urges us to act in harmony with it. 

Aan A. Hunter, The Audacity of Faith, Harper 
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LITTLE GIRL SAVED 


By CATHERINE HERZEL 


A story about a child rescued from her fear of hell 


RUTH ELLEN stirred restlessly on the 
bench. Beside her, at the edge of her 
plaid skirt, lay the note from Yvonne 
Miller. When teacher wasn’t looking, 
Ruth Ellen opened it cautiously and read 
Yvonne’s big handwriting. 


“DEAR RUTH ELLEN: 
“Meet me at the swings at recess time. 
I have something vERY wonderful to tell 
you. About last night. I am changed. 
“Your friend, 
“YVONNE MARIETTA GERTRUDE MILLER” 


YVONNE WOULD talk about the meeting 
in the tent, Ruth Ellen knew. Ever since 
she had started going out to the tent 
meetings to hear that man who shouted, 
Yvonne had been telling Ruth Ellen about 
it. 

How the people shouted, and how Mrs. 
Glasgow rolled on the floor. And how 
the man, the evangelist, talked about the 
devil and the Mouth of Hell yawning for 
sinners. Ruth Ellen shivered. She didn’t 
like to hear about the Mouth of Hell. 

‘Yvonne said that she was scared be- 
cause she was a sinner, but Ruth Ellen 
didn’t feel like a sinner. When she thought 
about God she always thought about the 
picture on the wall of her bedroom, a 
picture of the Good Shepherd carrying 
a tired little lamb. 

When she was pleasantly tired, just 
ready to drift off to sleep, she always 
thought of herself as that little lamb in 
His arms. 

But Yvonne didn’t think of God in that 
way, and it worried Ruth Ellen. What if 
Yvonne were right? 

“Ruth Ellen!” She came out of her 
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reverie with a start. Teacher was looking 
right at her. “Ruth Ellen! Are you pay- 
ing attention?” 

“Oh, yes, Miss Holden.” She hurriedly 
turned over a page in the book she was 
holding and tried to find the place. 


SURE ENOUGH, at recess Yvonne was 
ready to talk about the meeting. But even 
Ruth Ellen had to admit that this was new 
and important. For last night Yvonne 
had been sAvED. She had gone up to the 
altar— 

“What altar?” demanded Margie, who 
had come to listen, too. “I thought you 
said it was wrong to have an altar in 
church like we do.” ; 

“It is,’ said Yvonne stoutly. 
don’t have that kind.” 

“Well, then, what kind do you have?” 

“We don’t have any. It’s wrong—” 

“Then how could you go‘up to an altar 
you don’t have?” 

“We Do go up to the altar, and you just 
don’t know any better. I should feel sorry - 
for you.” Yvonne put her nose up in the 
air and went on with her story. She had 
gone up to the altar just like the grown- 
ups and had been converted. Now she 
was saved. 

“J just hope it keeps you from telling 
those awful whoppers,” said Margie un- 
graciously, and flounced away. Ruth 
Ellen started to follow, but Yvonne 
clutched her arm. 

“Don’t Go, RUTH ELLEN. Margie 
makes fun, and she’ll go straight into the 
Mouth of Hell. You’re my best friend 
and I’m going to save you. I want you 
to come to meeting with me.” 
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Ruth Ellen shook her arm loose. She 
and Yvonne were not best friends, and 
Yvonne knew it. “My mama and daddy 
wouldn’t let me go,” she said and ran off. 

But Yvonne was determined to save 
Ruth Ellen, so she kept talking to her. 
Soon it seemed to Ruth Ellen that wher- 
ever she looked she could see a huge 
mouth, wide open, ready to snap shut on 
-an unwary little girl. 


THAT EVENING as the family was eating 
supper, Ruth Ellen said, “Mama, can I 
go to the tent-meeting with Yvonne to- 
night?” 

Her father put down his cup of coffee 
and spoke with amazement. “Tent-meet- 
ing? You want to go to that?” 

Ruth Ellen nodded. She did not want 
to go really. She dreaded going, but 
Yvonne had persuaded her that she ought 
to go. However, it was much simpler to 
let her parents think that she wanted to go. 

“That’s no place for a child.” Her 
father spoke sternly. “Where did Ruth 
Ellen ever get this crazy idea?” He 
turned to Mrs. Kilgore as he spoke. 

“Really, Henry, you have no idea how 
those people work on you. I guess it’s 
that little Miller girl that comes around 
here so much. Even the children—Mrs. 
Camp goes out fhere now, and just when 
I have the most to do, over she comes to 
stay all morning and talk aT me. The 
way she talks, if you go to a regular 
church you’re just not a Christian.” Mrs. 
Kilgore’s round, pleasant face was dis- 
tressed. 

“Don’t listen to her,” said Mr. Kilgore. 

“That’s easy for you to say, Henry, 
down at the store all day. But what can 
I do?” 

“Well, I won’t have Ruth Ellen going 
to a meeting like that and getting all kind 
of crazy ideas. Tell your little friend that 
you do go to church, your own church. 
If she wants to hear a good sermon tell 
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her ‘to come and listen to our pastor. 
She'll get preaching, not this yelling and 
carrying on.” He rose from the table, 
satisfied that he had solved the problem. 


RUTH ELLEN sat there, big tears welling 
up in her eyes. Daddy thought it was as 
easy as all that, but it wasn’t. What 
would Yvonne say? 

Yvonne had plenty to say. “Your own 
father won’t let you go and maybe be 
saved!” She shook her head. “My, that 
makes him a worse sinner than you are.” 

So to Ruth Ellen’s horrid fancies of the 
gaping, flaming mouth was added the 
further misery of seeing her own Daddy 
caught by that Mouth. She worried. 

“Ruth Ellen isn’t eating right,” said her 
mother. 

“Start the cod liver oil,” advised her 
father. 

But the cod liver oil did not help. 
Finally Mrs. Kilgore talked to her hus- 
band. “Henry, that child is fretting about 
something. Now I know you'll say it’s all 
foolishness, but she wants to go to that 
tent-meeting. I don’t think it will hurt 
her.” 

“That’s no place for a child,” said Mr. 
Kilgore firmly, but not so firmly as before. 
Finally he yielded. “I still think that it’s 
all nonsense,” he grumbled. 


THAT EVENING YYONNE came around 
to take Ruth Ellen to the meeting. The 
little girls walked down the road arm in 
arm. “Come right home afterwards,” 
called Mrs. Kilgore after them. “And be 
sure to keep on the watch for automo- 
biles, and walk on the left side of the 
road—” 

“I’m certainly glad they let you come,” 
chattered Yvonne. “Now maybe you'll 
be saved and then I'll have Brought One 
to the Altar. Even if you’re not saved, 
I'll have Brought One to the meeting.” 

Ruth Ellen did not have much to say. 
Since she had been thinking so much 
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about that awful flaming mouth she was 
a little afraid of the dark, and it would 
be very dark when they went home. The 
flashlight she carried didn’t seem so big. 

There were people at the door of the 
tent, waiting to greet them. “Here’s our 
little soul-winner,” said one large woman, 
patting Yvonne on the head. 

Yvonne raised limpid blue eyes to her. 
“Oh, Mrs. Sanderson,” she said, “she 
finally came. I just worked and worked.” 

“Bless your soul, child,” said another 
woman. “You just put us all to shame. 
She just makes me think so much of Little 
Eva, the Child Evangelist,” confided the 


- second woman to Mrs. Sanderson. ‘What 


if she—” Both women turned and looked 
respectfully at Yvonne. 

Ruth Ellen tugged at Yvonne’s arm to 
get away and sit down on the benches. 


THE SERVICE BEGAN. First there was 
singing, and Ruth Ellen liked that. The 
songs were lively and cheerful. A man 
sitting in the same row kept time with his 
foot in a way that was almost as interest- 
ing as the singing. 

“Now everybody sing,” roared out the 
man who was leading the singing. The 
songs were strange but they were not hard 
to learn as the same words were sung over 
and over, and all the tunes were pretty 
much alike. 

But then the man began to talk, and 
Ruth Ellen didn’t like that. Because he 
talked mostly about the Mouth of Hell 
yawning for people and when he talked 
Ruth Ellen could almost see that horrid 
Mouth, flames leaping out from between 
enormous, cruel teeth. 

“And all those people that set up in 
that town, thinking they’re so good, think- 
ing that because they go to some church 
every Sunday, some church where the 
true Gospel is never preached—Ha! 
thinking they’re saved, and all the time—” 
his voice crept down lower and lower— 
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“the Mouth of Hell is yawning for them. 
They'll go there, friends, and we’ll sit in 
the bosom of Abraham like Lazarus did 
and watch them squirming and writhing 
in those flames. And flames are hot, my 
friends—” here his voice rose higher. 


RuTH ELLEN LISTENED in mounting 
horror. She didn’t want to be saved with 
that man and Yvonne and watch her be- 
loved Daddy and Margie and her own 
pastor all burning up. Suddenly it was 
too much for her. She began to cry. 

Yvonne leaned over to her hopefully. 
“Maybe you're feeling the spirit. Are you 
going to be saved?” she whispered. 

Ruth Ellen stood up. “I don’t want to 
be saved! I want my Daddy!” She burst 
into loud sobs and ran out of the tent. 
Faster and faster she ran, half-afraid that 
someone would come and drag her back 
into that place. Nor did she slow down 
until she reached the blessed safety of 
her own yard. The light from the living 
room streamed out on the grass in a re- 
assuring glow. 

She burst into the living room and 
threw herself on her father, sitting there 
reading the paper. 

“Why, Ruth Ellen! Baby!” he said 
gently. “What’s the matter with my girl?” 

But Ruth Ellen could not tell him. Her 
sobs grew quieter as he held her tight. 
Anyway, she thought, if they all had to go 
into that Mouth at least they would be 
together. 

Over her head Mr. Kilgore spoke to his 
wife. “See? All upset. Probably scared 
the daylights out of her. Such foolish- 
ness. Never should have let her go.” 

And Mrs. Kilgore, watching Ruth 
Ellen’s tear-stained face could only say, 
helplessly, “But, Henry—” 


SOMEHOW RUTH ELLEN felt free of 
Yvonne’s influence now. She hardly 
spoke to her at school, although Yvonne 
tried to find out what had been the mat- 
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ter. Ruth Ellen felt a certain desperate 
calm. She probably would go to Hell 
now, but there was nothing to do about 
it and she didn’t want to do anything. 

Sometimes that horrid Mouth returned 
to plague her in dreams, but most of the 
time she had only a numb feeling of hope- 
lessness. She did not doubt the reality of 
her sinfulness because that preacher and 
the other people in the meeting had 
seemed so much in earnest about it all. 
So she dragged along and her mother 
tried more cod liver oil, then vitamins, 
and finally a tonic from Doctor Wilson. 

Nothing helped much until that Sun- 
day. It was unseasonably warm for Octo- 
ber so that the church windows were 
open. When Ruth Ellen sat with her fam- 
ily, leaning against her father as she al- 
ways did, she could look out the open 
window and see the fields and woods 
stretching away to the distant hills. The 
colors of the leaves were beautiful. And 
in the pasture near at hand were sheep 
grazing. The first hymn they sang was 
one Ruth Ellen loved. 

Saviour, like a shepherd lead us, 
Much we need thy tender care— 


SHE ALWAYS USED to think of God as 
a shepherd, she thought sadly, before 
Yvonne had spoiled it all. Now she 
thought of God—well, really, she didn’t 
think about God at all. There was always 
that horrid Mouth of Hell yawning to 
catch people, even good people, even peo- 
ple like her father or Pastor Davidson. 

She moved around in the pew until 
she could see the pastor’s face as he 
talked. His kind eyes glowed. Why, he 
means what he says just as much as that 
man did, even though he doesn’t shout! 
The perception came to Ruth Ellen like 
a flash of light. Pastor Davidson meant 
what he said, he always did. And prob- 
ably he knew more about God than that 
other man did, because he had a kind of 
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~listening look on his face, as if he listened 
to God. Maybe it wasn’t necessary to 
shout. She looked up at her father. He 
was in earnest, too. She knew that. 

Now she listened to the sermon. Pas- 
tor Davidson was talking about a story 
Jesus told. In this story there was a father 
with two sons. And the one son behaved | 
very foolishly and wasn’t the kind of son 
that the father wanted him to be. He 
did all sorts of foolish things. One day 
he was sorry and decided to go back to 
his father again. 

_As he thought about going back he said 
to himself, There’s no reason for me to 
hope that my father will want me as his 
son again. I’ve never done what I should. 
But I would be willing to do anything 
just to be near my father again. I'll go 
back home and see if he won’t have me 
as a servant. So the son started home. 
And before he had a chance even to say 
he was sorry his father saw him and 
came to meet him, for his father had been 
looking for him. 

“That is what God is like,” said Pastor 
Davidson. 


RUTH ELLEN did not hear any more of 
the sermon. The words seemed to her the 
most important she had ever heard. So 
that is what God is like! Not someone 
trying to catch you and put you between 
those awful teeth. But like a father. 
Someone who loved you. Like your own 
father, only more so. 

The tightness around her heart seemed 
to relax. The image of the horrible Mouth 
glimmered and went out. She was back 
in a world of love again, ruled by a God 
who loved you, who loved even the fool- 
ish sheep grazing in the pasture. She 
sighed a vast sigh of content and moved 
closer to her father. She rested her head 
against his arm and closed her eyes. The 
service went on around her. Ruth Ellen 
was asleep. 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Marriage and Religion 


After 11 years of happy married life I 
now face a religious problem which threat- 
ens to break up our home. We were married 
by a Protestant minister although my wife 
had no church and I am a Catholic. After 
five years a Catholic priest visited our house 
and persuaded Alice to become a Catholic. 
She did so and we went to church together. 

We could have no children, so we adopted 
a baby six months old from a Catholic. or- 
phanage, and we both swore to God on the 
Bible that we would bring him up a Catholic. 
Now my wife has fallen away from Cathol- 


icism and is going to a Protestant church. , 


She declines to rear the boy as a Catholic. 
She said she would be at the church only 
Thursday and Sunday evenings. I was 
furious at first, but then I calmed down and 
agreed. Soon she was going three, and then 
four nights. Now she goes every night and 
doesn’t get home until midnight or even 
three o’clock in the morning. I see her very 
little for I go to work at eight in the morn- 
ing and come home at five, and I have to 
care for the little boy every evening. 

I believe I am doing my part toward hav- 
ing a happy home. IJ have always given her 
the pay check and given her whatever she 
wants. She no longer will visit any of our 
friends, go to a movie, or take the child 
out. She has discarded her wedding ring, 
and that hurt me very much. I asked the 
minister to come here to talk things over, 
but he declined, saying he didn’t want to 
hurt my feelings. My wife is willing to give 
up her child and husband because she thinks 
she is right. 

I have a job offered to me at $— a month 
plus a four-room apartment close to my 
work, but I don’t know what to do. I am 
confused and don’t know which way to go. 


Are you sure your wife is at church 
until the wee hours of the morning? You’d 
better find out. She owes much more to 
her home and family than she is giving. 
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She should also keep her promise about 
the religious upbringing of the boy. She 
appears unstable, and it is a question 
whether she’ll stay on the beam even if 
she gets straightened out. You'll prob- 
ably have a recurring problem. 

Allow her full freedom in her religion, 
for everyone deserves that privilege. Ef- 
forts toward adjustment should center on 
helping her to make a good adjustment 
to her marriage and family rather than 
on arguments about religion. If it is re- 
ligion that she’s interested in, it appears 
to be a rather fanatical brand. 

You need the help of a wise counselor, 
and he should be someone other than a 
minister or a priest—someone whom you 
can both trust, someone of broad human 
and religious sympathies. He (or she) 
could lay before your wife the total sit- 
uation in an objective way—including 
home obligations, the child, job, religion, 
and a general sense of proportion, and 
handle the problem in a sound manner. 
The most certain way to get that type of 
counseling will be for you to go to the 
Family Consultation Service in your city, 
which is staffed by well-qualified persons. 
If they suggest a different procedure, fol- 

-low it. Co-operate with your counselor 
fully until your problem is worked out. 


Mental health 


How can religious faith be a means to 
mental health? 


For a well-integrated personality and 
life, human beings need a center of devo- 
tion and loyalty and a big, all-consuming 
purpose. Christian faith provides those 
psychological requirements, and does it 
in a bigger and more satisfactory manner 
than anything else we know. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 


Questions may be sent to Dr. Rudisill at 1228 
Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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KNOW THE BIBLE .. . 


THE TEST OF LOVE 


By JOHN SCHMIDT 
Verses for study this week are Romans 12:14-21 


PERHAPS IT was the echo of “pursue 
hospitality” that led Paul to continue, 
“Bless those who pursue you.” At any 
rate, his description of the working love 
that possesses believers reaches a natural 
climax. Nowhere do we see so clearly 
the chasm between this love of which the 
New Testament speaks and our shoddy 
substitutes. 

This love conquers the desire for re- 
venge. Although Paul does not directly 
quote his Lord’s words, there is certainly 
an echo of them here (compare Matt. 
5:44). Wisely, since he here attacks a 
deeply rooted prejudice, Paul makes only 
a brief reference to this startling demand 
and passes on to another subject—though 
he plans to return to the attack soon. 


Love MEANS that I feel toward others 
as toward myself. I must “rejoice with 
rejoicing people and weep with weeping 
people.” Long ago Chrysostom pointed 
to the real difficulty: “But that requires 
more of a high Christian temper, to re- 
joice with them that do rejoice, than to 
weep with them that weep. For this lat- 
ter nature itself fulfills perfectly: and 
there is none so hardhearted as not to 
weep for him that is in calamity: but the 
other requires a very noble soul, so as 
not only to keep from envying, but even 
to feel pleasure with the person who is in 
esteem.” Sympathy permits me in a sense 
to stand above my brother. Rejoicing in 
his success does not. 

Ambition, conceit and contempt are 
all destructive of real fellowship (see I 
Cor. 13:5). So Paul, having warned 
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against one, turns to the others. It is not 
certain whether “low” should be under- 
stood as neuter (“lowly things”) or as 
masculine (“lowly men”). The first would 
warn against a contempt for humbie 
duties, while the second would reinforce 
the first part of verse 16 in guarding 
against contempt or neglect of “unimpor- 
tant” people (the danger is emphatically 
stated in James 2:1-9). Either fits per- 
fectly into the context. 

Conceit is spoken against, as believers 
are warned not to be wise in their own 
eyes (Proverbs 3:7). We are not to have 
the bad habit of refusing to accept cor- 
rection and wise leadership. Often our 
capacity for leadership is cramped by the 
fact that we will not surrender our prized 
independence. How different was Apollos, 
“an eloquent man and mighty in the 
Scriptures,” who listened humbly to two 
laymen “expound unto him the Way of 
God more perfectly” (Acts 18:24-28). 


Now comes another sally against the 
inner citadel of self: “No reprisals!” 
Again there is an echo of the Saviour’s 
own words (Matt. 5:39-44). In an un- 
believing world that requires, before any- 
thing else, that we do not pick a quarrel. 

Christians are not to make a bid for 
martyrdom (II Cor. 4:2; 8:21). Our 
faith does not demand that we unneces- 
sarily offend the prejudices and so win 
the hostility of others. In his letter to 
Corinth Paul has illustrated the principle 
in connection with women wearing head 
coverings (I Cor. 11). Evidently there 
were some who forgot to be “as wise as 
serpents and harmless as doves,” for / 
Peter deals largely with this very theme. 
It is only those who “suffer for righteous- 
ness’ sake,” and not because of an offen- 
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‘sive character, who are “blessed” (Matt. 
Set): 

But’ sometimes, as Paul knew only too 
well, faithfulness to Christ does bring one 
into conflict with the world. What then? 
First, we must be sure that it is not our 
fault. Is it by pure accident that we 
usually read the verse aloud without spe- 
cial emphasis? That makes it sound as 
though the obligation to “live peaceably 
with all men” is fully met if we make 
the attempt. : 

But if “it does not lie in us,” if we 
“inherited a bad temper,” we are really 
not responsible for failure. That is not 
what Paul says. “In you” are the words 
to be emphasized. So far as maintaining 
the peace depends upon you, be careful 
that trouble does not come. 

We cannot control the attitudes of 
others. We can our own. A quarrel may 
be forced upon us, but we may not in- 
itiate or provoke it. Easy? No, but that 
is love’s requirement. 


“DEARLY BELOVED” is not so much a 
reminder of the Apostle’s feeling toward 
his readers as of God’s feeling toward 
them. The intent is to recall “the mercies 
- of God” that alone make possible such 
revolutionary love. 

Christ’s disciples are not to seek re- 
venge. In its crude form revenge is clearly 
wrong, but we sometimes justify it within 
ourselves by the argument that, if we do 
not punish it, evil will be encouraged and 
triumph. But no, we are to stand aside 
and let God’s wrath avenge the wrong 
(read Chapter 1). It is neither within our 
power nor responsibility to uphold the 
moral structure of the world. That right 
is God’s, and only his. Paul’s scriptural 
proof is from Deut. 32:35 (where it is a 
threat against the Chosen People). It is 
also cited in Luke 18:7 (as bringing con- 
solation to the faithful) and in Hebrews 
10:30. (as a warning to apostates). 
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Paul’s teaching, which repeats the con- 
stant teaching of Jesus, is much more 
than the passive resistance or even pas- 
sive resignation with which it has often 
been confused. It is positive and active, 
as his illustration shows. It means feeding 
a hungry enemy. It means heaping “coals 
of fire on his head.” 

That is often distorted to say that for- 
giving one’s enemy is the best way to make 
him bitterly uncomfortable. But Paul is 
surely not contradicting himself by sug- 
gesting a more subtle and more effective 
revenge. 


PROVERBS 25:21-22, from which the 
words are borrowed, ends “and the Lord 
shall reward thee.” So the “coals of fire” 
must be for our enemy’s blessing. If we 
recall that it is difficult to kindle a fire 
without matches, we can understand why 
the Hebrews kept a bed of live coals in 
their stoves always. When it was neces- 
sary to cook a meal or heat the room, 
fresh fuel could be added and the coals 
stirred. If the fire should go out, it was 
simple to go next door and “borrow.” 

The little heap of live coals would be 
placed in a shallow dish and carried by 
the woman on her head (as she carried 
all loads). To be a good neighbor under 
such conditions meant to “heap coals of 
fire on (her) head.” When the Christian 
forgives his enemy, he too gives gen- 
erously the best thing he has to give, that 
which alone will sustain life. 

That is the only way to overcome an 
enemy, by transforming him into a friend. 
To yield to anger and vengeance is to 
suffer defeat. To use wrong as an occa- 
sion for Christian love is victory. Such 
love for enemies is not, as might seem, 
pitiable weakness but transforming 
strength. Will it work in the area of our 
personal relations—and in international 
affairs? Does the Morgenthau Plan or the 
Marshall Plan make better sense? 
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BOOKS 


New Look 


The American Woman in Modern Marriage. 
By Sonya Ruth Das. Philosophical Library. 185 
pages. $3.75. 

Here is a book which gives an over-all 
picture of the American woman in modern 
marriage. It traces some of the modern 
trends in marriage and divorce from their 
historical beginnings. It uses the latest avail- 
able statistics to present the current condi- 
tion of marriage and divorce. It presents 
some of the present problems of modern 
marriage. All in all, it is a strange mixture 
of statistics, psychology, sociology, and 
morality. Yet it proves interesting and 
thought-provoking. 

The author seems to look with glowing 
admiration upon the greatly improved—yet 
not quite perfect—status of the American 
woman. She sees woman’s suffrage move- 
ment and her emancipation in what is almost 
a barrage of superlatives. Her constant ref- 
ence to the “new woman,” to the “new in- 
dividuality’” among American women, to 
equal rights and privileges which the woman 
almost enjoys with her husband, and to other 
similar accomplishments makes one feel she 
is either doing her share of wishful thinking 
or she has seen only a small segment of the 
woman in American family life. Not that 
these achievements are not to be desired, but 
in actuality they have not been realized to 
the extent indicated by Doctor Das. 

At times one wonders whether the fre- 
quent reference to the inferiority complex of 
women, the position of slavery and servitude 
held by women, and the stress on this new 
individuality is not a reflection of the writer’s 
own feeling as a member of her sex. Further- 
more, the use of the term “growth” of per- 
sonality is not in such a way that others 
would use it; many do not speak of per- 
sonality as growing. Furthermore, there is 
an implication that until recently women had 
no personality and that only lately has such 
“personality “grown.” Women have always 
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had personality, even though it was not as it 
may be today! 

On some occasions the author makes an 
appeal for a moral and spiritual relationship 
for marriage, yet such remarks as “biblical 
mythology” makes one feel that this cannot 
be classified as a Christian treatise. 

All in all, this book focuses the problems 
to be faced in our changing courtship and 
marriage mores. Even though it seems to 
be extreme at places it actually comes back 
to the conservative pattern in many places. 
This book has successfully delimited the 
area and discussed it fully. Take a look at 
it. Here is the “new look” of the American 
woman in modern marriage. 

Springfield,O. CHARLES P. CRESSMAN 


Radio Preaching 


The Age and You. By Alvin N. 
Augsburg. 211 pages. $2.00. 

This is a good collection of 37 radio talks, 
each about 1,800 words in length, given by 
the pastor of Trinity Lutheran Church, Ma- 
son City, Iowa, over station KGLO, Mason 
City, during 1947-48. Pastor Rogness is one 
of the younger leaders in the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church and is in constant demand 
as a speaker and lecturer, particularly to 
student groups. 

These messages which the author mod- 
estly describes as “talks” are really short ser- 
mons. They range over a wide variety of 
subjects, timely in appeal but eternal in sig- 
nificance. Here is radio preaching with a 
style so fresh and vital, so simple and direct, 
that it should appeal to both lay and cler- 
ical readers. It is scriptural. Each message 
is introduced by a text from the Bible. It is 
evangelical. The shadow of the Cross falls 
across almost every page. It is practical. 
Pastor Rogness speaks to the average layman 
in the language of everyday life. It is per- 
sonal. The appeal is invariably to the in- 
dividual listener. 

Anyone seeking to know the truth about 


Rogness. 
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God and wanting to follow the Christian 

way of life will be challenged, inspired and 

helped by this book. RALPH C. ROBENSON 
Spring Grove, Pa. 


Preacher, Be Brave 


Preaching Unashamed. By Joseph R. Sizoo. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 132 pages. $1.75. 

If “preaching unashamed” means the 
preacher’s courage to “wash the congrega- 
tional linen” in the pulpit, this book is mis- 
named. But if it means the author's proven 
audacity to preach “the foolishness of the 
Gospel” to this generation, this effort is a 
muscular blow struck hard. The preacher 
who wants to know how and what to 
preach, and the layman who is curious to 
know how he “gets that way,” will find this 
volume an honest aid. 

With steely sentences that bounce often 
before they come to rest, the author calls 
for Christian ministers, compassionately un- 
derstanding the times and the Book—and 
convinced of the reality of the atonement— 
to recapture a sense of God’s wonder, pub- 
lish a positive Protestantism, and stand 
squarely within the holy area of the cross. 

Healthily. illustrated, this book is a rich- 
blooded transfusion that can make us all 
stand erect again in pulpit and parish. Dr. 
Sizoo believes that no Christian needs to be 
sickly or corroded with the “acids of mod- 
ernity.” He stands unashamed on the Gospel. 

Allentown, Pa. CHARLES J. HARRIS 


Reconstruction 


Jan's Victory. By Betty Morgan Bowen. Long- 
mans, Green. 167 pages. $2.50. 

Generously and quite effectively — illus- 
trated by the author, who spent 20 months 
helping in the reconstruction of devastated 
Europe, Jan’s Victory is the story of. Hol- 
land’s hope for the future. 

Those of us who have had no first-hand 
experience of Europe’s war-scarred land can 
understand a little more vividly what it must 
be like to try to build upon bomb-gouged 
tuins after we have followed the Maarten 
family back to their home on Walchern 
Island. 
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But the struggle of reconstruction is more 
than a physical problem. For Jan, the oldest 
son, it is the gradual lessening of the feeling 
of futility, bitterness, and resentment toward 
the Germans and collaborators, so that hope, 
love, and understanding can give him 
strength to rebuild his home and his life. 

Miss Bowen tells her appealing little story 
simply and directly. Most of her characters, 
while obviously drawn from life, remain 
characters instead of living individuals. For 
that very reason we remember character- _ 
istics rather than personalities: Dutch 
strength of purpose, courage, gaiety, indus- 
try and sense of balance. 

It is good to know that there are many 
Jans in Europe, “proud and full of passion- 
ate desire to make their homes beautiful 
again for their families; and yet tortured by 
the bitterness and loneliness the war has 
caused.” They are finding strength to work 
out their future courageously. 

VIRGINIA VEEDER WESTERVELT 

Altamont, New York 


Age-Old Gospel 


When Thy Face | See. By Armin C. Oldsen. 
Kaufmann. 131 pages. $2.25. - 

The Rev. Armin C. Oldsen is a master of 
the art of preaching to college students, as 
these nine Lenten sermons and three addi- 
tional messages testify. The appended mes- 
sages for Maundy Thursday, Good Friday 
and Easter Day ring with earnest conviction. 

Town and gown listened to them with 
equal interest for they are beautifully con- 
ceived, evangelically written, and earnestly 
given. They sound forth the age-old Gospel 
in simple terms. Their Gospel content is 
couched in the thought forms and directed 
to the heart needs of this present age. 

When Thy Face I See causes every reader 
to look unto Jesus, and to see in that Face 
aspects of glory, steadfastness, sorrow, 
agony, friendliness, understanding, compas- 
sion, grace and triumph. The three additional 
sermons bring the reader close to the com- 
munion, the cross, and the comfort of the 
risen Lord. JOHN F. FEDDERS 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
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REVIEWS AND RATINGS OF CURRENT FILMS 


BY THE PROTESTANT MOTION PICTURE COUNCIL 


FAMILY 

You’rE My EVERYTHING (20th Century- 
Fox). Between 1924 and 1938 great changes 
were taking place in the new art of the mo- 
tion picture. This story is told in a simple 
technicolor musical. It has an interesting 
story and tender love scenes, and brings back 
to the screen some old-timers in a few movie 
scenes from the past as well as presenting a 
new and talented child star, Shari Robinson, 
who resembles the small Shirley Temple. 

The story opens in 1924 with Anne Baxter, 
as the teen-age daughter of a Boston pro- 
fessor, in love with Dan Dailey, the star of 
a musical presentation. Aided by Anne 
Revere, the kindly spinster aunt of the young 
lady, the young people get married. They 
find their way to Hollywood and work in 
silent films. : 

Talking pictures and a new baby girl ar- 
rive about the same time. As soon as the 
little girl is old enough the father commences 
to teach her to perform. The mother con- 
sents to her making just one picture—and a 
new star is born. 

This film harks back to some old-time 
movie scenes and a number of songs and 
dances from the past. The picture, however, 
is more than a nostalgic reflection. Those 
who seek light summer entertainment will 
enjoy it. 

Tue SpecisaL AGENT (Paramount). Deal- 
ing with the apprehension of train robbers, 
and based on a case recorded in railroad 
files. Well played, with documentary touches 
educationally interesting and entertaining. 

Law OF THE GOLDEN WEST (Republic). 
A simple love story (not very convincing), 
set in pre-Civil War days in the West; tells 
of the exploits of young Bill Cody who be- 
came the famous “Buffalo Bill.” 

SanD (20th Century-Fox). Taken from 
the Will James story, this is a better-than- 
average Western. Story deals with a stallion 
which, escaping from a box car, goes wild in 
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rugged mountainous country. The efforts to 
recapture him supply exciting sequences, with 
animals and humans vying for interest. 

Ir Happens Every SPRING (20th Century- 
Fox). This must not be taken seriously. or 
one would be faced with a sharp ethical 
dilemma. A chemistry professor finds a 
formula which renders articles it touches de- 
flectable from wood, hence a fantastic idea 
develops for a sure-winning scheme in play- 
ing baseball. Highly amusing. 


ADULT AND YOUTH 

NEPTUNE’S DAUGHTER (MGM). This am- 
bitious color extravaganza depends largely 
on Esther Williams’ natural habitat (a tur- 
quoise-tinted swimming pool), some aqua- 
cade numbers, Xavier Cugat and his music 
and, for contrast, Red Skelton’s zany antics. 
Some gambling activities and drinks are 
brought in. Much ado about very little. 

ALL OVER THE Town (Universal-Interna- 
tional). A well-played comedy concerned 
with the role a newspaper plays in a small 
English community. Beautiful English coun- 
tryside; excellent photography. 

Tue SECRET OF St. Ives (Columbia). Tale 
of adventure, based on a story by Robert 
Louis Stevenson, telling of the imprisonment 
of the Viscount of St. Ives by the British 
during the Napoleonic wars. The plot is 
complicated, but is worked out in standard 
cloak-and-dagger style. 

My Dream Is Yours (Warner). The 
familiar formula of a struggling young 
singer who makes good. The medium, in 
this play, is radio entertainment. Drinking 
and infidelity are shown as destructive. 
Technicolor and the usual profusion of decor 
demanded by such a story are generously 
furnished. 

Lust For GoLD (Columbia). Exciting 
melodrama showing that the “lust for gold” 
arouses the worst passions. The story is de- 
rived from the annals and traditions of 


Arizona and is concerned with a hidden mine 
discovered years ago by Spanish adventurers. 
Retribution is meted out to all villains. 

AGAINST THE WIND (Eagle-Lion). A well- 
acted, absorbing story of underground ac- 
tivities in Belgium during the last war. Pro- 
duced with the co-operation of the Belgian 
railroads, this saga of courage and sacrifice 
is an interesting addition to films inspired 
by war deeds. 

CALAMITY JANE AND SAM Bass (Universal- 
International). Another of the early epi- 
sodes of the fabulous Jane’s varied career. 
Beautiful western scenery, photographed in 
color, does not compensate for the film’s 
doubtful ethics. 

THE JupGe Steps Out (RKO). An inter- 
esting romantic comedy centering around the 
life of a Boston judge married to a selfish, 
extravagant, umnappreciative and _ social- 
climbing wife. He walks out on his prob- 
lems, but returns to common sense and adult 
responsibility before it is too late. 

COME TO THE STABLE (20th Century-Fox). 
The story of two energetic and enterprising 
Roman Catholic nuns who conquer all ob- 
stacles in establishing a children’s hospital. 
The engaging though somewhat improbable 
plot was furnished by Clare Booth Luce— 
undoubtedly as a votive offering to her 
adopted faith. Clever comedy with religious 
implications. 

BROKEN JOURNEY (Eagle-Lion). A 
thought-provoking, well-acted picture depict- 
ing what happens to a group of airplane 
passengers wrecked on an isolated glacier in 
Switzerland. A dour and depressing revela- 
tion of the poverty of moral and spiritual 
reserve is contrasted with the beauty of 
self-sacrifice. Majestic views of Alpine 
scenery. 

THE CRIME DocrTor’s Diary (Columbia). 
Another episode in the adventures of Doctor 
Ordway (Warner Baxter). Complicated plot 
and confused clues require his most acute 
detecting diagnosis. 

MicHty Joz Younc (RKO). Fantastic 
and unbelievable, too terrifying for children 
and too improbable for adults. Meant to be 
a thriller with a gorilla for a hero, it suc- 
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ceeds only in being ridiculous. 

Tue BLuE Lacoon (J. Arthur Rank: Uni- 
versal-International). Modern “Crusoe” story 
of a boy and girl stranded on a desert Pacific 
island with the book of etiquette as a manual 
for living. Has some interesting phases as 
well as many over-melodramatic episodes. 
Lovely color photography of sea, sunsets 
and an exquisite tropical isle. 


ADULT 


Nicut Unto Nicut (Warner). Dramatiz- 
ing, from the layman’s viewpoint, the rav- 
ages of epilepsy and one man’s battle with 
it, this will inevitably be compared with “The 
Snake Pit.” Its social and moral implications 
are strong; a superior picture on all counts. 

THE FALLeNn Ino (British Lion: distrib- 
uted by David O. Selznick). Gripping drama 
dealing with tragic events which grow out 
of a child’s lying to protect a friend. Prob- 
lems faced in the story are decidedly adult, 
even though a child seems to be the pivot 
around whom they revolve. Requires mature 
discernment. Well acted, emotionally mov- 
ing, filled with suspense. 

THE BEAUTIFUL BLONDE FROM BASHFUL 
BEND (20th Century-Fox). In this farce, 
bordering on burlesque, the. slapstick has 
been applied very heavily. Virtue is ridiculed. 
Some incidents are in bad taste and flam- 
boyant technicolor cannot overcome some 
outrageous scenes. 

RoucHsHoD (RKO). Combination west- 
ern and gangster picture, winds up as a har- 
rowing drama. Morals and ethics are de- 
cidedly muddled. 

THE GREAT GATSBY (Paramount). Char- 
acter study of a man, a society, an era, spe- 
cifically the story of a successful bootlegger 
and the “Long Island set” during the prohi- 
bition years. The picture can teach moral 
lessons, by contrast. 

DayBrEAK (Universal-International). An 
unsual drama with tragic overtones, this de- 
tails the story of an official “hangman” faced 
with the duty of executing the criminal ac- 
cused of his murder. Consistently well acted 
and directed, this study in human emotions 
requires adult evaluation. 
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ULCA's MUHLENBERG PRESS 
... honorably mentioned 


ULPH Jacket Among Top Four in 1948 


Each year, a New York book jacket manufacturer, Turck 


& Reinfeld, sponsors a Book Jacket Contest. 


In 1948, 


winners included the United Lutheran Publication House’s 
jacket for Better Ways of Growing Up. 


From 109 publishers came 
well over 600 entries to be 
classified in two groups— 
those with jackets created 
entirely by an artist, and 
those composed of type, 
handlettering, illustration. 

In this second group, the 
Crawford-Woodward book 
for young people received 
second honorable mention, 
placing ahead of other well- 
known publishers. 

Collaborating in produc- 
tion of the jacket was Ed- 
mund Jones (left, see cut), 
art director for the ULPH; 
Ralph Affleck, Philadelphia 
free lance artist (seated). 
Shown with the winning 
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jacket and the certificate of 
award are Jones, Affleck and 


CORNERSTONE FOR $225,000 BUILDING 


OCCASIONS 


ULPH Sales Manager W. G. 
Pepper. 


Denver Cornerstone 
Earlier this summer, 


members of Messiah Church, 
Denver, Colo., gathered at 
the site of their new church 
to help Pastor Lyle C. Burns 
lay the cornerstone for a 
new $225,000 building. 

Shown as Pastor Burns 
wielded the trowel during 
the ceremony, are (left to 
right): Building committee 
chairman H. F. Gidlund, 
Messiah seminarian W. W. 
Williams, Rocky Mountain 
Synod President John W. 
Eastlack, Pastor Burns, and 
Architect Raymond Harry 
Ervin. Members of the con- 
gregation are in the back- 
ground. 

Completion of the church 
is scheduled for October of 
this year. The 1950 sessions 
of the Rocky Mountain 
Synod will be held in the 
completed structure next 
May. 


. . . Pastor Burns with trowel 
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PERSONS 


\\ . 


YOUNG MAN AT WMS CONVENTION 


... rest for the weary 


Out of This World 

Young Jimmy Logan ac- 
companied his mother to 
sessions of the Iowa Synod 
Women’s Missionary Society 
convention recently. 

True to the traditions of 
his sex, he brought along his 
own ideas how to attend 
such a convention. Curling 
up on two chairs, Jimmy got 
away from it all in the 
easiest way—-sleeping. 


Kossuth Research 


Nearly a century ago, a 
young Hungarian, Louis 
Kossuth, spent only seven 
months in the United States, 
but his influence was that of 
a man who had been on this 
side of the Atlantic for a 
lifetime. 

One of the most versatile 


men of his age—a lawgiver, 


publicist, essayist, editor, or- 
ganizer, party leader, re- 
ligious reformer, economist, 
finance minister, governor, 
linguist, revolutionary and 
botanist—Kossuth was one 
of the first political theorists 
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to visualize the important 
role of the United States in 
world history and to cast 
Russia in the role of chief 
antagonist of western demo- 
cratic thought. 

A Lutheran pastor, the 
Rev. Andor M. Leffler, of 
First Hungarian Church, 
Cleveland, O., has just com- 
pleted extensive research in- 
to the life and philosophy of 
Kossuth. Last month, West- 
ern Reserve University rec- 
ognized that research by 
granting him a Ph.D. in 
American Culture. 

Dr. Leffler is a native 
Hungarian, came to the 
United States in 1924, and 
studied at Muhlenberg Col- 
lege and at Philadelphia 
Seminary. 

In his dissertation, Dr. 
Leffler calls attention to the 
timeliness and accuracy of 
political prophecies made a 
century ago “. . . some of his 
speeches delivered in 1852 
could be ad verbum repro- 
duced in present-day news- 
papers as fitting remarks on 


the current international sit- 
uation!” 

For example: “The prin- 
ciple of despotism and des- 
potic dominion can be 
beaten only by the principle 
of national independence 
and freedom of self-govern- 
ment. You, only you (Amer- 
ica), can beat down the ex- 
ecrable opposite principle by 
acting as an executive power 
of the law of nations, ac- 
cording to the necessity of 
your position.” 

Dr. Leffler feels Kossuth 
is worthy of careful study by 
historians and political scien- 
tists. ‘“Kossuth’s life, influ- 
ence and ideas are powerful, 
but much neglected ideo- 


logical weapons for Western 
democratic thought. 
“Indeed, Kossuth’s wish, 
expressed in his speech at 
Lynn, Mass., in 1852, is just 
as pertinently true for many 


DR. LEFFLER 
. . . Western Reserve Ph.D. 
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disappearing Europeans to- 
day as it was a century ago 
that ‘if the world has to be 
tuled by someone, all the na- 
tions pray that it may be the 
United States!” 


Theodore Parker 
Brehm, Sunday school 
superintendent at Sa- 
lem Church, Oberlin, 
Pa., since 1899 


Half Century 

Among Central Pennsyl- 
vania Synod laymen with 
long records of service is 
Theodore Parker Brehm, 
member of Salem Church, 
Oberlin, Pa., who has been 
superintendent of his Sun- 
day school for over half a 
century. 

Since April 1, 1887, when 
he became a member of the 
congregation, he has served 
as secretary, assistant super- 
intendent, and treasurer of 
the school in addition to the 
post he now holds. 

A member of the church 
council, he has maintained 
his close fellowship with the 
youth of the church and 
community. It was largely 
through his efforts that the 
school grew from 90 schol- 
ars to the present 375. 
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Briefly Speaking 


“Here at Salem Church’s vacation Bible school,” 
writes Pastor Paul Luther Wetzler (Minneapolis), “we 
have the one and only Toothless Choir. It’s in the pri- 
mary department. Only three made the first row—five 
teeth out. One boy with four teeth out has a loose one, 
thinks he'll make the front row before school’s out. 
Row two has quite a number of children in it. Each 
has four teeth out. Row three is almost as long. 
These youngsters have three teeth missing. Then, 
there’s row four with two-teeth-outers. What a fine 
choir! They thing tho thweetly!” 


Recently, Dr. Ross Stover called on members of 
his Friendly Tabernacle congregation on Philadel- 
phia's busy Broad Street to sing “God Bless You, 
My Friend!"* Following the first verse, he asked 
them to sing it again, this time in honor of the 
foot traffic patrolman stationed outside the church. 
“Everyone sang it louder than before," reports an 
eyewitness, “and when the officer heard his name, 
his face lit up like a beacon!" 

As the liner, Queen Mary, approached New York 
after a recent Atlantic crossing, passengers noted the 
following tacked on the ship’s bulletin board: “The 
Captain acknowledges with thanks the receipt of 
£121 for the Marine Charities from the Smoking 
Room Pool. The Captain also acknowledges with 
thanks the receipt of nine shillings, sixpence for the 
Marine Charities from the Church of England Divine 
Service.” 

City authorities of Kansas City, Mo., ruled that 
21 “Youth on the Beam” Bible study clubs could no 
longer meet in high schools. The enterprising teen- 
agers turned a bus into a chapel-on-wheels to avoid 
extinction of their groups. 

Frank Dillon’s summer school schedule is driving 
him hard, but it’s not his professors. Frank is taking 
bacteriology and geometry courses simultaneously at 
Carthage College and Western State Teachers College; 
campuses which are only 25 miles apart. He begins 
his day with a 7 o'clock class at Carthage. Two hours 
later he must be in Macomb for a class at Western. 
His second trip brings him back to Carthage again for 
an 11 o’clock class. His third drive is necessary for 
the 1:30 P.M. period back at Western. Fourth and 
last trek brings him back to Carthage. By summer’s 
end, he will have put 4,500 miles on his car! 


CAMPUS 


New Business Manager 
Louis H. Fitch, business 


manager of Baldwin-Wal- 
lace College, Berea, O., has 
been appointed business 
manager of Wittenberg Col- 
lege. He succeeded A. R. 
Brane who resigned more 
than a year ago from the 
Springfield (O.) post. 

At Wittenberg, Mr. Fitch 
will be one of four admin- 
istrators working directly 
under the president as co- 
ordinators of all activities of 
the college. Other members 
of this administrative team 
will be the vice president and 
general secretary, dean of 
the college and dean of the 
seminary. 

Mr. Fitch has been busi- 
ness manager at Baldwin- 
Wallace since 1945. From 
1942 to 1945 he was a spe- 
cial agent for the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. Be- 
tween 1928 and 1942 he 
served Baldwin-Wallace suc- 

sete 


£ 


While most people wilted under July suns, children at Tressler Orphans’ Home, Loysville, Pa., found 
this year-old pool just the thing to keep cool. Dedication services were held last summer 
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cessively as book store, man- 
ager, auditor, assistant treas- 
urer and business manager. 
In addition to a bachelor’s 
degree from Baldwin-Wal- 
lace, Mr. Fitch holds a Bach- 
elor of Laws degree from 
Cleveland Law School. 


Murals by Wagner 

Four murals to be painted 
by the Creative Design class 
of Wagner College, Staten 
Island, will decorate rooms 
in the Children’s Shelter of 
the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children, 
in Tompkinsville, N. Y. The 
work is being done under 
supervision of Warren F. 
Robinson, head of Wagner’s 
art department, and will take 
six school months to com- 


plete. 
“Teamplay,” a mural for 
the- boys’ dormitory, has 


been begun and will illus- 
trate sportsmanship and 
teamwork among boys of 


different races and colors. 
Murals for the girls’ dormi- 
tory, nursery, and spare dor- 
mitory will be prepared in 
the fall, the entire project to 
be finished by Jan. 1. 

The cost of materials is 
being paid by the Children’s 
Shelter, but the work of Mr. 
Robinson and the members 
of the Creative Design class 
is being donated as a com- 
munity service. 


Pastor Heads Alumni 
The Rev. Harry D. Haw- 


thorne, pastor of Beth-Eden 
Church, Newton, N. C., was 
elected president of the 
Lenoir-Rhyne College 
Alumni Association recently. 
Other. officers named for 
1950 include: D. R. Mauney, 
Jr., of Cherrysville, vice 
president; the Rev. F. L. 
Conrad, Jr., of Conover, 
second vice president; and 
Mrs. Clyde Gwin, Hickory, 
secretary-treasurer. 
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NEWS IN THE CHURCHES 


“The Jeep," loaded with South- 
ern California Lutherans, heads 
for Camp Yolijwa and inspira- 
tional summer under Director 
Quentin Garman 


CALIFORNIA 


Camp Yolijwa Opens Second Season 


SEVEN Oaks—California’s new $50,000 
camp opened its second season in full swing 
on July 4. Campers arrived from all points 
of the compass at this site, three hours north- 
east of Los Angeles. 

Camp Yolijwa (YOuth Living Jesus’ 
WAy) symbolizes the purpose of the camp. 
Pastors of synod and the camp committee 
felt that a summer camp without a purpose 
was a waste of time and money. Moving 
cause of this venture was to encourage youth 
to meet God face to face out in the open 
and on the mountain peaks. The quiet morn- 
ing watch is emphasized. 

Lutheran people in Southern California 
sincerely feel that more candidates for full- 
time Christian service will be the result of 
this venture. When the camp opened this 
year, Director Quentin P. Garman proudly 
displayed many new improvements. 

ALBERT B. SCHWERTZ 


ILLINOIS 
Maywood Ready for Summer Session 


Cuicaco—Preparations for the summer 
sessions at Chicago Seminary have been 
completed, according to President Armin 
George Weng. 
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The School for Laity (see THE LUTHERAN, 


April 27), designed to provide for the 
church’s increasing demand for trained men 
and women, will begin its program July 18 
and continue through Aug. 5. 

The School for the Clergy, granting the 
S.T.M. and S.T.D. degrees, will be conducted 
for two terms during the summer. The first 
term will run from July 18 to Aug. 5, and 
the second, Aug. 8-26. It will be an ecumen- 
ical school, drawing both its faculty and stu- 
dent body from all Lutheran groups through- 
out the country. 


Dr. C. UMHau WOLF has been appointed 
director of graduate studies, replacing Dr. 
Charles W. Kegley, who resigned to accept 
the post of professor of philosophy at Wag- 
ner College. Dr. JoSEPH SITTLER, JR., re- 
cent Knubel-Miller lecturer, has been ap- 
pointed Dean of Students and Director of 
Field Work. 

FreD DrINHAUS, chairman of the Renova- 
tion Committee, gave the final report of his 
committee’s work recently. Forty thousand 
dollars’ worth of repairs and improvements 
have been completed. Seminary properties 
have been thoroughly modernized. Of the 
sum required to do the work all but $6,000 
has been paid. The largest student body 
since 1920 is promised for the fall term. 

THE CuicaGo LUTHERAN Student Founda- 
tion, an agency working under the direction 
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of the Student Service Division of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council, recently purchased 
a seven-room parsonage to house the Foun- 
dation’s pastor, the Rev. Edward J. Blenker, 
and his family. The parsonage (see cut) 
was dedicated recently by the Rev. George 
H. J. Aigner, of St. Paul’s Church, Evanston, 
assisted by the Rev. L. O. Anderson (ELC), 
Evanston. An address was given by Dr. 
John H. Olson (Augustana), Evanston. 
The parsonage located in Skokie, a sub- 
urb of Chicago, was secured by the local 
Foundation through a grant in aid of $22,000 
by the Division of Student Service. The 
Foundation ministers to the 1,884 Lutheran 
students at Northwestern University, the 
University of Chicago, the Illinois Institute 
of Technology, St. Luke’s Hospital, Michael 
Reese Hospital, the University of [Illinois 


Transfiguration Church, Roch- 
ester, begins Debt Liquidation 
Effort. (See New York news) 
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Medical School, Cook County Hospital, the 
Loyola University Medical School, and Pres- 
byterian Hospital. 

GLENN G. GILBERT 


NE We YORK 


Lutheran Pilgrimage for Rochester 


ROCHESTER—The annual “Lutheran Pil- 
grimage,” an adaptation of the old-time mis- 
sion festivals, for all the churches of the 
area, was held at Resurrection Church June 
19. Dr. John G. Fleck of Parkside Church, 
Buffalo, spoke. His topic, Finders, Keepers, 
was based on evangelism. Participants in 
the service were Pastors Alfred L. Beck, 
Louis G. Golder, William M. Horn, W. 
Alfred Wietz, and Eugene L. Stowell. 

TRANSFIGURATION CHURCH recently opened 
a debt-liquidation-fund campaign to free 
the church of debt in three years. The sum 
of $8,500 was received in pledges; $3,400 
has already been paid in cash. William H. 
Stackel, of the Church of the Reformation, 
was the speaker. Lorne B. Fulton served 
as chairman, Clyde O. Latson as secretary, 
Fred G. Wahl as financial secretary, Mrs. 
Carl Klumpp as treasurer, and Mrs. Arnold 
Reynolds as publicity chairman. 

Principals in the campaign are shown (see 
cut) during the service. They are: left to 
right, Mr. Fulton, Mrs. Klumpp, Mr. Wahl, 
Mrs. Reynolds, and Pastor Kuhnle. Progress 
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ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM CHRIST 
David F. Conrad, Pastor 
1401 North 20th Street 
Service: I] A.M. 
CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES ADVENT 


Henry Scherer, Pastor 
1329 S. Alvarado Street (near Pico) 
Services: S. S. 9:30 A.M., Church II A. M. 


SAN DIEGO FIRST 
Erwin A. Vosseler, Pastor 
1320 Second Avenue 
Service: |] A.M.; Youth 6:30 P.M. 
COLORADO 
DENVER MESSIAH 
Lyle Charles Burns, Pastor 
East Colfax Avenue at Elizabeth Street 
Services: 9:30 and II A.M., S. S. 9:30 A.M. 
DENVER ST. PAUL'S 
Elmer W. Harner, Pastor 
léth Avenue at Grant Street 
Service: I] A.M. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON LUTHER PLACE MEMORIAL 


L. Ralph Tabor, D.D., Pastor 
Thomas Circle, I4th and N. St., N. W. 
Services: 9 and I! A.M.; Youth Meeting 7 P.M. 


HAWAII 


HONOLULU 
H. Edward Hamme, Pastor 
448 South Bertania Street 
Services: 11 A.M.; Launa Aloha (LOYAL) 7:30 P. M. 


ILLINOIS 


LUTHERAN 


SPRINGFIELD 
A. Burd Arganbright, Pastor 
7th Street and Capitol Avenue 
Services: S. S. 9:15 A.M., Worship 10:45 A.M. 


GRACE 


INDIANA 
ee ee EE EE eee 
FORT WAYNE TRINITY 
Paul H. Krauss, D.D., Pastor 
Wayne and Ewing 
Service: 10 A.M. 
IOWA 

BURLINGTON BETHANY 


M. E. Lehmann, Th.D., Pastor 
Corner of Fifth and Division Streets 
Services: S. S. 9 A.M., Church 10 A.M. 
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MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE ST. MARK’S 
Paul H. Smith, Pastor 
St. Paul and 20th 
Service: I! A.M. 
HAGERSTOWN TRINITY 


Wilson P. Ard, D.D., Pastor 
North Potomac Street and Randolph Avenue 
Service: Morning Worship 10:45 A.M. 


MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS SALEM 
Paul Luther Wetzler, D.D., Pastor 
W. 28th St., Garfield Ave. So. 


Services 9:30 and || A.M. 


NEW JERSEY 


ATLANTIC CITY ST. ANDREW'S 
Richard F. Garnet, Pastor 
Michigan and Pacific Avenues 
Services: 11:15 A.M., 8 P.M. 


OCEAN CITY ST. JOHN'S 
Frank F. Adler, Pastor 
10th and Central Avenue 
Services: 9 and I] A.M., 7:45 P.M. 


NEW MEXICO 


ALBUQUERQUE ST. PAUL'S 
Leeland C. Soker, Pastor 
Sixth Street and Silver Avenue 


Services: 9:30 and I! A.M. 


NEW YORK 


HOLY TRINITY 
Dr. Ralph W. Loew, Pastor 
1080 Main Street 
Services: 10:45 A.M., Sunday School 9:30 A.M. 


BUFFALO 
E. C. French, Pastor; J. B. Sanborn, Ass't. 
Genesee and.Doat Streets 
Services 8 and 10:30 A.M. 


BUFFALO 


KINGSTON REDEEMER 
David C. Gaise, Pastor 


Wurts Street (9-W) at Rogers 
Service: July, 10:45 A.M.; Aug. & Sept. 4, 10 A.M. 


NEW YORK GRACE—ST. PAUL'S 
Walter E. Bock, Pastor 
123 West 7Ist Street 
Service: 1] A.M. 
OHIO 
DAYTON ST. JOHN'S 


Willard H. Borchers, Pastor 
27 North Saint Clair 
Services: S. S. 9:15 A.M., Church 10:30 A.M. 
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LANCASTER ST. PETER'S 
Andrew Schillings, Pastor 
Mulberry and Broad Streets 
Service: 10:30 A.M. 
TOLEDO GLENWOOD 


Alvin E. Bell, D.D., and Dorr R. Crounse, Pastors 
Monroe at Glenwood (Art Museum Sq.) 
Services: 8:30 and 10:45 A.M., Ch. Sch. 9:30 A.M. 


VANDALIA ST. JOHN 
Arthur H. Fabian, Pastor 


48 W. National Road (U. S. 40) 
Services: Worship 9:30 A.M., S.S. 10:30 A.M. 


ONTARIO, CANADA 


HAMILTON ST. PAUL'S 
F. C. Mueller, Pastor 
Gore and Hughson Streets 
Service: I] A.M. 
HAMILTON TRINITY 


W. A. Mehlenbacher, Pastor 
18 Victoria Ave., between King and Main Sts. 
Service: I] A.M. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


STRAUSSTOWN ZION 


Alfred H. Erb, Pastor 
Highway No. 22 
Services: S. S. 9 A.M., Church 10 A.M. 


will be reported on a “thermometer.” 

RESURRECTION CHURCH placed in use its 
new organ on July 10. A formal service of 
dedication will be held this fall. 


The Rey. Teofil Bartnicki was installed as 
pastor of Concordia Church on June 19, by 
the Rev. John A. W. Kirsch, conference 
president. He succeeds the Exvatde 
Rieck, retired. Participating in the service 
was Dr. John M. Strodel, pastor of Christ 
Church, Buffalo. 


Pastor Bartnicki, one of the first DP pas- 
tors to take up a pastorate in the U.S., was 
born in Strassburg, West Prussia. He was in 
a concentration camp from 1939 until 1941, 
when he escaped to Czechoslovakia, did re- 
ligious work under the direction of the U.S. 
Government in a DP camp in 1947, and was 
brought to the U.S. by Church World Service 
that year. He has spent a number of months 
as assistant in Dr. Strodel’s large downtown 
congregation in order to become acquainted 
with church conditions in America. Pastor 
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Rev. 


FIRST UNITED 
William J. Hoebel, Pastor 
Mockingbird Lane and Norris Street 


DALLAS 


10 A.M. 
VIRGINIA 


Service: 


FIRST ENGLISH 
J. J. Scherer, Jr., Pastor 
1605 Monument Avenue 
Service: I1 A.M. 


RICHMOND 


WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE UNIVERSITY 
L. H. Steinhoff, Pastor 


East 50th Street at 16th Avenue N. E. 
Services: 8:30 and II A.M. 


WISCONSIN 


MILWAUKEE REDEEMER 
A. A. Zinck, D.D., Pastor 
1905 West Wisconsin Avenue 
Services: 9 and 10:30 A.M. 
HOLY COMMUNION 
Kenneth A. Hurst, Pastor 
West Sixth Street and Kinzie Avenue 
Services: 9 and 10:30 A.M. 


RACINE 


Bartnicki was received into the New York 
Synod at its June meeting in Buffalo. 

THe Rev. WiLL1AM M. Horn, pastor of 
the Church of Peace, is the new secretary 
of the Federation of Churches. In May he 
completed a year as president of the Prot- 
estant Pastors’ Union. William H. Stackel, 
of the Church of the Reformation, has just 
completed two terms of one year each as 
president of the Federation of Churches. 

Services were held on June 12, for the 
50th anniversary of St. John’s Church, Vic- 
tor. Speakers at the services included the 
Rev. Alfred J. Krahmer, director of public 
relations at Wagner College, who presented 
his father, Pastor J. Christian Krahmer, with 
the college’s 50-year alumni key; former 
Pastors Yost Brandt and Howard A. Kuhnle; 
Supply Pastors William Trebert and Carl 
Betz; Pastors Harold W. Sticht, Lee Hill, 
George Hares, Charles A. Davis, and Erich 
O. Brandt, and Conference President Kirsch. 

HOWARD A. KUHNLE 
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“OHIO 
Busy Summer for Ohio Seminarians 


ToLepo—At least two Ohio Synod semi- 
narians—Arthur Bauer and Norman Nuding, 
both members of Augsburg Church, Toledo 
—have busy summer work cut out for them. 

Arthur Bauer, a junior in Hamma Divin- 
ity School, has been commissioned by the 
Pacific Synod to supply at Juneau, and to 
care for the work at Sitka, Alaska, for the 
summer months. Before leaving the semi- 
nary Mr. Bauer was elected president of the 
Ohio Valley Regional Lutheran Student As- 
sociation. After leaving Alaska he will go 
to Roanoke for the Luther League of Amer- 
ica convention in August. 

Norman Nuding, another member of 
Augsburg and also a junior at Hamma, is 
stationed at East Canton to supply two con- 
gregations and to survey the field. 

Dr. F. E. STROBEL conducted the morning 
meditation on WIOD in Toledo during the 
week of June 27 to July 1. Augsburg Church 
is making a house-to-house survey of more 
than a square mile of residential area around 
the church. 


First English Church, Toledo, is happy in 
largely increased offerings during the present 
year over 1948. All this has been in addi- 
tion to meeting the synodical and ULCA 
apportionments, Lutheran World Action and 

‘ other local offerings. 


IN THE TRI-COUNTY MEETING of the Wit- 
tenberg Women’s Guild the Hamma Chorus, 
under the direction of Dr. Otto H. Bostrom, 
sang and Judge Charles B. Zimmerman, of 
the Supreme Court of Ohio, gave the ad- 
dress Wittenberg, Yesterday, Today and To- 
morrow. 

THE VAN WERT CHAPTER met in St. Mark’s 
Church in Van Wert on May 10. The 
speaker was Dean Hulda Sallee of Witten- 
berg College. 

MEMBERS OF Olivet Church, located at 
Alexis and Whiteford Roads, have voted to 
relocate, and to build in the immediate 
future. A better location has been secured 
about a mile westward at the junction of 
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Alexis and Monroe Roads, bringing the con- 
gregation within easy reach of Sylvania Vil- 
lage, now without a Lutheran church, 

REDEEMER CHURCH members recently 
purchased and dedicated the residence im- 
mediately north of the church building as an 
educational unit. 

PLANS OF OuR SAvioUR CHURCH, Trilby, 
are rapidly nearing the building stage. The 
congregation has raised its quota of funds 
needed to begin. This congregation, organ- 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. ROSS H. STOVER 
Pastor 
SUNDAYS 
Morning Worship 
at 16th and Jefferson 
7:30 P. M. Evening Service 
at Broad and Boulevard 
7:30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 
and Boulevard 
A Hearty Welcome 


Awaits You 


11 A. M. 


In St. Louis 
A WARM WELCOME AWAITS YOU 
at 


St. MARK’S 
ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


6337 CLAYTON ROAD 
(Just west of Forest Park) 


MARVIN F. SIELKEN, Pastor 
THE SERVICE 10:45 A. M. 


HOLY TRINITY 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Wildwood By The Sea, N.J. 
Atlantic & Poplar Aves. 
Services July 3 thru Sept. 4 
8 AM. 11 A.M. 7:30 P.M. 
Sunday School 9:45 A.M. 
ATWOOD T. SMITH, Pastor 
“Your Church By The Sea 
Welcomes You” 


EL NORA HOTEL 


108 East Lavender Road 
Wildwood Crest, New Jersey 


All Sunny outside rooms with hot and cold 
running water in every room. Innerspring 
mattresses in every room. 


Wildwood 2-8095 


Mrs. B. Degen 
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ized less than a year ago with 150 members, 
is growing rapidly. The Rev. James G. 
Amos is pastor. 

MEssIAH CHURCH, Point Place, welcomed 
its recently called pastor, the Rev. William 
E. Cox, on June 1. Pastor Cox had been 
assistant at Bethany Church, Cleveland, since 
his ordination. 

MarTIN LUTHER CHURCH welcomed its 
new pastor, the Rev. Paul E. Becher, for- 
merly at London, on July 1. Pastor W. E. 
Brenner has retired and will continue to live 
in Toledo. 

THE ALL-LUTHERAN Pastoral Association 
held a family outing together at Ottawa 
Park on June 27. 

AUGSBURG CHURCH is loaning its pastor, 
the Rev. W. Carl Satre, to the United Lu- 
theran Church to aid in the CHEY campaign. 
Pastor Satre is already giving considerable 
time to the project. During his absence the 
work will be carried on by Assistant Pastor 
Alton N. Allbeck aided by Pastor F. E. 
Strobel and lay members of the congrega- 
tion. The congregation recently employed a 
full-time organist and music director, 
Thomas J. Tonneberger, a recent graduate 
of Michigan University. 

FRANKLIN E. STROBEL 


FOR SALE: 277 feet of curved pewing. 
First-class condition. Available for im- 
mediate delivery. Measurements of each 
pew and diagram showing arrangement 
sent upon request. Address Box CB54, The 
LUTHERAN. 


SUMMER RENTAL—Small farm, July 15- 
Sept. 1. Will rent my cozy, well furnished 
home, six miles from Stroudsburg, foot- 
hills of Poconos. Fishing and boating. Ren- 
tal reasonable to appreciable couple. Box 
CB7, The LUTHERAN. 


Organist and Choirmaster desires position. 
Experience with volunteer, professional 
and junior choirs. Organ recitals. Choral 
conductor. Authority on Lutheran liturgy. 
Address, Henry F. Seibert, Mus.Doc., A.A.- 
G.O., 51 Highbrook Avenue, Pelham 65, 
New York. 


ESTEY Reed Organ, 2 manual, complete 
with blower & motor, $300. Write Lutheran 
Church of Our Saviour, Wood Lane & 
Rhoads Ave., Haddonfield, N. J. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Norristown Retreat Set for August 13 


NorristOowN—An all-day retreat for 
members of the Norristown Conference has 
been scheduled for Aug. 13 at Men-O-Lan, 
a summer camp near Tylersport. The second 
such summer retreat sponsored by the con- 
ference Brotherhood, it will be based on the 
theme This business of living. 

NEWLY ELECTED OFFICERS of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania are Mrs. Roy L. Winters, 
Spring City, president; Mrs. Warren C. 
Heinly, Lancaster, vice president; Mrs. F. 
Leroy Taney, Birdsboro, recording secre- 
tary; Mrs. Ralph F. Hettinger, Reading, sta- 
tistical secretary; Miss Dorothy M. Kleitz, 
treasurer. They were chosen at the triennial 
convention-congress held in Emmanuel 
Church, Pottstown, May 12-16. Over 1,200 
visitors were registered in addition to the 
120 delegates. 


Three Baltic DP families have been settled 
in this area. They are living in Dr. Paul C. 
Empie's summer home at Corning. Rein 
Lepson, John Lossmann, and Janis Mitzitis 
have all found employment nearby. 


THE Rev. Frep S. BLANK of Shartlesville, 
Pa., addressed the Norristown Conference 
Rural Rally in St. Matthew’s Church, Kellers, 
on Rogate Sunday. The congregation of 450 
persons also heard a 70-voice choir sing un- 
der direction of J. Claude Harwick. 

PASTOR AND Mrs. LUTHER A. Krousg, of 
Emmanuel Church, Pottstown, will long re- 
member their silver wedding anniversary. 
On June 16 the congregation tendered them 
a surprise reception, with 20 organizations 
and classes presenting gifts of sterling silver. 
The Krouses have been at Emmanuel 17 
years. 

‘THREE STAINED-GLASS WINDOWS, each do- 
nated by a family of the congregation, were 
unveiled in St. James’ Church, Pottstown, 
the Rev. Edward S. Horn pastor, on June 26. 
They depict the annunciation, the nativity, 
and Christ among the doctors in the temple. 

MANY VACATION SCHOOLS were conducted 
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by congregations in this area this summer, 
but one at least had a different and almost 
tragic ending. The Rev. William C. Roeger, 
of St. James’ Church, Chalfont, reports that 
someone broke into the building where his 
vacation school was meeting the night before 
the last session, vandalized much of the 
school’s equipment, and set the building on 
fire. Closing exercises were held in the near- 
by Methodist church. 


The Rey. Bernardino L. Dell'Osso has re- 
signed as assistant pastor of Trinity Church, 
Lansdale, to become interim pastor of Christ 
Church, Flushing, Long Island. The Rev. E. K. 
Strebel of Christ Church will direct the 
CHEY Appeal for the New York Synod. 
THE Rev. Puitie R. How began his work 

as pastor of the Spring City Church on July 
3. Pastor Hoh previously served as assistant 
pastor of Reformation Church, Rochester, 
N. Y., and as an instructor in religion at 
Muhlenberg College. 

THEODORE L. FISCHER 


PUERTO RICO 
Catano Church Buys Lot for Building 


CATANO, PuERTO Rico—Following a prec- 
edent set several years ago by members of 
Zion Church, Bayamon, the Church of the 
Divine Savior, Catano, has bought a $4,000 
lot to complete the land required for relo- 
cation of the work in the community, then 
turned the title of the property over to the 
Board of American Missions. 

Members of Zion Church had purchased 
a $500 lot, then conveyed title to the board. 

Dr. R. H. Gerberding, executive secretary 
of the board, expressed great joy over this 
“new and impressive evidence of growing 
Lutheran strength and generosity in Puerto 
Rico” when informed of the action. 

The action was reported at the June meet- 
ing of the Board of American Missions, held 
in New York City. 


Shortly after completion of the transaction, 
members of the congregation were shocked 
at news of the death of their pastor, the 
Rey. Salustiano Hernandez. Always a happy 
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CLERGY BUREAU MOVES 


The offices of the Eastern Clergy Bureau 
(agency for issuing clergy railroad fare cer- 
tificates to pastors residing north of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and east of Chicago, Illinois) have 
moved from 143 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y., 
to | Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. This ad- 
dress is on the east side of Park Avenue between 
32nd and 33rd Streets. The office is on the ninth 
floor. The new telephone number is Murray Hill 
6-8300. 

F. Eppling Reinartz, Chairman, 
ULCA Committee on Transportation 


and cheerful missionary; he brought his con- 

gregation to complete self-support as to 

pastor's salary, the first in Puerto Rico to 
attain this goal. 

Assisted by Miss Frieda M. Hoh and Mrs. 
Juana Diaz Desarden, he made the church 
the largest in Puerto Rico and a significant 
force for good in the community. 

The Catano congregation is not a rich 
one. Although there are a few members 
with middle-class incomes, these are the ex- 


ant CAIZJZ.. <0 
POCONO PINES, PA. For Young 
Jz People and those Young in Spirit. 
‘= 2,000 Acre Mountain Estate. Lake. 
‘< Beach. All Sports. Riding. Tennis. 
* Movies. Country Dances. Greyhound 
yor Martz Bus direct. Lutheran 
@Services. $36 Weekly. N. Y. Office, 
11 W. 42d St. (Room 1274) LO. 5-1550 


IKamma Divinity School 


The Theological Seminary of 
Wittenberg College 


For catalog and information address 
Dean E. E. Flack, Th.D., D.D., Springfield, O. 


Church Bulletins 


Every progressive church should use 
Winters De Luxe Bulletin Boards. Dig- 
nified, refined, effective and eco- 
nomical. Over 7,000 IN USE. They 
increase attendance, interest and col- 
lections. Thousands of enthusiastic 
| letters from Pastors. Write today for 
J illus. Catalog L. 
608!//2 E. 4th St. 


THE REV KYLE 
CHURCH BULLETIN 
YEA CONCEIVEN BY 


ILLUMINATED BY 
ELECTRICITY 


rary 0.1m 

INTERCHANGEABLE 

WILLLAST A 
LIFE TIME 


Davenport, la. 
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ceptions. Most live in very modest eco- 
nomic circumstances and some wrestle with 
the problem of poverty. For that reason, 
their offerings represent sacrificial giving. 
Nevertheless, they are cheerful givers, happy 
over the congregation’s stewardship record. 


DECEASED 


Dr. W. F. Rangeler 

Dr. W. F. Rangeler, prominent Lutheran 
educator in the midwest, first full-time pres- 
ident of the Nebraska Synod and professor 
emeritus at both Midland College and West- 
ern (now Central) Seminary, died June 29. 
He was 79. 

Born in Wood County, Ohio, Aug. 8, 1869, 


VESTMENTS 
for Choir and Pulpit 
Hangings - Ornaments, 


Supplies, Etc. 


Catalog free on request 


The C. E. Ward Co. 
New London, Ohio 


ONO CREST 


POCONO PINES, PA. 
: Picturesque 2000-Acre Resort. 3 
ee hours from N. Y. 3 Modern Hotels. 
Excellent meals. Club House, Casino, 
Private Lake, Beach, Tennis, Riding, 
Z Golf, Movies, Social Activities. Lu- 
theran Services. Greyhound or Martz 
Bus direct. Excellent R.R. Service. 
$38 to Fy ape N. Y. Office, 11 W. 42nd St. (Room 

1274) LO 5-1550. 


1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 


$3°° to $6@°° 


$5.50 to $8.50 Double 


5 Minutes to Times Square 


A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
Write for Maps and Booklet 


Prince George 


14 East 28 St. 
New. Yor« 16,N.Y. 


Manager 


Hotel 


Charles F. Rogers, Jr.~ 
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he received his education at Findlay College, 
was graduated from Ohio Northern Univer- 
sity in "92. He earned degrees at Hamma 
Divinity School and Wittenberg College, was 
awarded an honorary doctor of divinity by 
the latter in 1917. 

Following early YMCA work, he served 
parishes in Wapakoneta, Leipsic, Tippecanoe 
City, and New Philadelphia, Ohio, and in 
West Point, Nebr. From 1922 to 1926 he 
was president of the Nebraska Synod, its 
first full-time head. 

Later, he joined the Western faculty as 
professor of practical theology, also served 
as professor of Christian Education at Mid- 
land. From 1933 to 1939, he was dean of 
the seminary. Upon retirement, he was 
named religious counsellor at Midland. He 
continued on both faculties until °43 when 
he was named professor emeritus of prac- 
tical theology at Western Seminary, professor 
emeritus of Christianity at Midland College. 
Since 1945, he has resided in Akron with 
his son-in-law and daughter, Dr. and Mrs. 
Fred C. Wiegman. 

Surviving are two sons, the Rev. Ralph E. 
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Rangeler, Beatrice, Nebr., and Hugh T. 
Rangeler, Lincoln, Nebr.; a daughter, Mrs. 
Wiegman, two granddaughters, one great- 
granddaughter. 

The funeral service was conducted July 1 
in Salem Church, Fremont, by Dr. T. D. 
Rinde and Synod President T. J. C. Schuldt. 


ASSIGNMENT OF CHAPLAINS 
ARMY 

HELSEL, FRANK E. From c/o Command 
Chaplain, Far East Command, APO 500, 
PM, San Francisco. To Hq., 8th Army 
Engineer School, APO 612, c/o PM, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

HOUGHTALING, LESTER J. From 20th 
Station Hospital, APO 74, PM, San Fran- 
cisco. To 4001ist ASU, Fort Bliss, Texas. 

KINSLER, DAVID E. From Chugoku Mil- 
itary Govt. Region, APO 317, PM, San 
Francisco. To Hq & Sv GP GHQ FEC, 
APO 500, c/o PM, San Francisco, Calif. 

MILLER, JOHN H. K. From AF ORD, 
Camp Kilmer, N. J. To 7200nd AF Wnh., 
APO 207, Erding AF Depot, c/o PM, New 
York City. 

REES, GOMER S. From 155 Station Hos- 
pital, APO 503, PM, San Francisco. To 
Hq. Yokohoma Command, APO 503, c/o 
PM, San Francisco, Calif. 

STILES, AUSTIN E. From Fort Richard- 
son, Alaska. To Composite Service Com- 
pany, APO 987, c/o PM, Seattle, Wash. 


NAVY 

ANDREWS, EDWIN. From USS General 
W. A. Mann, FPO, San Francisco. To 
NAS Moffitt Field, San Francisco, Calif. 

BOSSERMAN, ELMER E. From N.O.B. 
Guantanamo Bay, Navy No. 115, Box 14, 
San Francisco. To U.S. Naval Communi- 
cations Center, Nebraska Ave. N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 

BROSIUS, GEORGE R. From Third Ma- 
rines, Fleet Marine Force, Western Pacific, 
FPO, New York. To Third Marines, 1st 
Marine Div., Fleet Marine Force, Camp 
Pendleton, Oceanside, Calif. 

EDWARDS, WILLIAM M. From USS AI- 
bany, FPO, New York, To USN, Norfolk 
Naval Shipyard, Portsmouth, Va. 


July 20, 1949 


HERRMANN, T. C. From District Chap- 
lain’s Office, 5th Naval District, Norfolk, 
Va. To USS Cadmus, c/o FPO, New 
York City. 

UBER, THOMAS B. From Com. Nav. Phil. 
Box 12, Navy 961, FPO, San Francisco. 
To Marine Corp Reserve Depot, Parris 
Island, S. C. 

VOSSELER, LAWRENCE C. M. From 
933 Geneva St., Glendale, Calif. To 2721 
N. Myers St., Burbank, Calif. 


ULC CALENDAR 


JULY 


27-28. Executive Board meeting, ULC Wom- 


en's Missionary Society. Philadelphia, Pa. 
AUGUST : 
15-19. Biennial Convention. Luther League of 
America. Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 


4B SIDED GLISS 
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261 W. GRAISBURY AVE. AUDUBON, N.J. 
What Shall I Do? 


Young people ask — Who can advise? 
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The answer is based on serious study of 
the things that undergird life. 


eMarion (College 


Concentrates training in the first two 
years of college. 


Gives fundamental courses with Chris- 
tian interpretation. 
Provides opportunities for natural re- 
ligious growth. 
Special courses for unusual talents. 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


For information write— 
The Rev. John H. Fray, D.D., President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


In CONCLUSION . . 
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SOMETIME WHEN I’M in such a kindly 
mood that I can think pleasantly even 
about mosquito bites or poison ivy, I’m 
going to write a piece about fundamental- 
ists. From ietters I get occasionally I sus- 
pect that a few of our people are mis- 
guided by these loud-talking folk. 

I have a certain amount of sympathy 
for some leaders of fundamentalist 
groups. Obviously they are unhappy peo- 
ple who were disappointed in their efforts 
to gain influence in their churches. So 
they started churches of their own, in 
which one of the chief activities is attack- 
ing some of us. 

One fundamentalist is Carl McIntire of 
Collingswood, N. J. He had difficulty in 
the Presbyterian Church about 15 years 
ago, so he organized a small splinter de- 
nomination. Now he is a big man in the 
fundamentalist “American Council of 
Christian Churches,” and president of the 
“International Council of Christian 
Churches.” 

McIntire uses a lot of energy in throw- 
_ ing things at the Federal Council of 
Churches, which he seems to think is full 
of unbelievers who are trying to lead 
America down the road to communism. 
The ugliest thing these Council people 
did this year was to try to spoil the effect 
of the “One Great Hour” broadcast on 
behalf of overseas relief. McIntire wrote 
letters to the broadcasting companies ask- 
ing them not to put “The Hour” on the 
air and sent out letters advising people 
not to respond to the appeal. 


RECENTLY A HANDFUL of people in 
Christ Lutheran Church of Rochester, 
N. Y., left the congregation because they 
feel the United Lutheran Church is slip- 
ping under “the control of wolves in 
sheep’s clothing, namely, the leaders of 
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the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America which, by our own 
publication, THE LUTHERAN, we are 
slowly federating with... .” 

McIntire printed columns about the 
Rochester incident in his paper, the Chris- 
tian Beacon, suggesting hopefully that a 
fundamentalist split might be in the mak- 
ing in the United Lutheran Church. 

He expressed his disapproval of Dr. 
O. Frederick Nolde, a Mt. Airy Seminary 
professor, who is a secretary of the World 
Council of Churches. (The World Coun- 
cil is about as bad in fundamentalist eyes 
as the Federal Council.) “Dr. Nolde,” 
said the Beacon, “is definitely leading Lu- 
theran forces along the road to nullifica- 
tion of the Reformation principles.” 


THERE ISN’T MUCH that can be done 
about these fundamentalists except to give 
them time to recover from their ill-tem- 
pered ailment, and meanwhile not to be 
annoyed by their stunts. It is not uncom- 
mon for various groups to be so impressed 
by the purity and perfection of their own 
ways of looking at things that they feel 
obliged to condemn the falsehood and 
lack of understanding of the truth which 
they can find all about them. It isn’t a 
very good demonstration of Christian 
humility, but most of us are often de- 
ficient in that virtue. 

We too are “Bible believers”—in every 
sense of the words—even if the funda- 
mentalists don’t acknowledge it. But we 
don’t believe every part of the Bible is 
equally important . . . there are peaks and 
valleys. The book of Esther, for instance, 
is insignificant in comparison with the 
epistle to the Romans. We study the Bible 
to let it speak God’s word to us. That 
word can lead us safely into enduring 
truth. —ELSON RUFF 


The Lutheran 


YOU, TOO, DESERVE 
INCREASING PROTECTION 


While you are paying for a retirement or endowment 
life insurance policy (which provides for your old age as 
well as protects your family) you are no greater a risk 
than if you had a Whole Life policy—yet your premiums 
are considerably larger. That is why, in fairness to you, 
Lutheran Brotherhood originated the principle of increas- 
ing protection. 


Increasing protection means that the difference between your retire- 
ment or endowment premium and a whole life premium for the same 
sized policy is set aside in a special savings fund to be paid your 
beneficiary in case of a death claim before the final premium pay- 
ment. The figures below illustrates the fairness of this provision and the 
extra job your premiums do while you are paying for your policy. 
An L.B. agent will be glad to tell you more about increasing protec- 
tion and show you how it can fit into your insurance program. 


Death benefits of an L. B. 20 year retirement issued 
at age 30 compared with a Whole Life policy: 


L. B. 20 year retirement 


Whole Life Death Benefit death benefit 

FirstiyeGh 2-0) is. es SoOO0  GFirst’year is. oS 62s. $5,095 
Fitthiyednataee act ce. <3) 95/000. (Fifthiyear so S05. <s $5,690 
enthryearire si.) as DOGO: “Menth years < |). less $6,540 
Twentieth year . .... $5,000 Twentiethyear ..... $8,660 


PROTECTS WHILE 


LUTHERAN BROTH 


608 Second Ave. So. « Herman L. Ekern, President « Minneapolis, Minn. 


AMBITION No. 1... 


Ambition No. 1 of the Lutheran Laymen’s 
Movement is to pay the full bill for stewardship 
promotion—alone. 

That’s a tough goal. The annual bill runs more 
than $200,000. The Movement now pays about 
one-third. : 

But they figure this way: 

—if the moving pictures soon pay for them- 


selves each year, and 
—if LLM has 1,000 members by 1950— 


It can be done. 


The 1949 goal is 750 members by October 1. 
Will you join your strength with us—now? Annual 
membership fee: $100 minimum. For lay-men 
only. 


For membership card and information booklet 
write 


Lutheran Laymen’s Movement for Stewardship 
231 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


0 LLM 


4 tréasurer, and president of 


